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LOGISTIQUE? 
C’est magnifique! 


If your company is fairly 
typical, you pay about 
20 cents of every sales 
dollar for getting 
materials or products 
from one place to another. 
Cut this a penny or two 
and you’ve done a lot to 
ease the profit squeeze. 


That’s where logistics comes in. 


Logistics. (Derived from the 
French word logistique). Science 
of managing materials instead 
of just handling them. Our 
business. Supplying both the 
tools and know-how for efficient 
modern distribution. Piggyback. 
Containerization. Protective 
shipping. Terminal storage. 
Value analysis of distribution 


problems. Details? Gladly. 
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How electronics help 


Tips for the 
Traffic Representative 


you 


to sell your railroad’s shipping service 


Dependable delivery is any railroad’s strongest selling 
point. And the surest, most economical way to improve 
your delivery schedules is with electronic control equip- 


ment made by Union Switch & Signal. 


Save time. Union Centralized Traffic Control speeds 
schedule time by minimizing delays in high traffic terri- 
tory. It eliminates many possibilities for error. It enables 


you to move more traffic over existing trackage. 


Improve service. The Union Velac* Automatic Classi- 
fication Yard System helps you improve service to 
shippers, too. It saves time in train classification .. . 


usually several hours per car, compared to manual yards. 


Most important, it cuts damage to lading because the 
Velac System precisely and automatically controls cou- 
pling speed. The Velac System handles cars so gently 
that even fragile ladings can be humped safely. 

Pays for itself. Union Control Systems do such a tre- 
mendous job of improving railroad efficiency that they 
actually pay for themselves in reduced operating costs 
in just a few years. You can expect a return on invest- 
ment of 15 to 30% when you install a Union Control 
System. And every day that it is working, it is helping 
you to sell your railroad because it is helping you to 
improve your service to shippers. Get complete informa- 
tion from any Union Switch & Signal representative. 


“Proneets in. Prtsh-Gutton Science” 
ae UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 
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GN, NP approve unification plan 
The proposed merger—which would also include CB&Q and 
SP&S—would create a 25,000-mile road operating in 17 
states and Canada. The plan is expected to go to shareholders 
for a vote by year’s end. 


Examiner OK’s B&O Plan IV 
Recommending approval of the road’s controversial piggy- 
back plan, ICC Examiner Dunn takes note of the “bold think- 
ing and experimenting” that pervade the transportation field 
today, and asserts that “blind adherence to precedents, or 
to cost formulas . .. simply will not do.” 


Cover Story—What shippers say about containers 
Many shippers could use some form of “universal” freight 
container, according to this month’s Traffic Poll. But, the 
Poll indicates, it isn’t likely that containers will entirely 
replace conventional equipment. 


Cover Story—B&O tries ‘wheel-less’ piggyback 
Mixed movement of wheeled highway trailers and wheel-less 
containers for both rail and road transport may soon be 
commonplace. The B&O has become the first eastern rail- 
road to inaugurate such a service. 


Cover Story—Lasher charts car line’s growth 
North American Car Corporation, says its president, E. C. R. 
Lasher, has broadened its scope by moving from the purely 
transportation phase of logistics into the general field of 
distribution. Here, in an exclusive interview, are Gen. Lash- 
er’s trenchant comments on the future of U. S. transport. 


How to keep industrial railroads safe 
Accidents to personnel and property on in-plant industrial 
railroads can be eliminated. This article is the first of a 
Railway Age special series which has been abstracted from 
papers prepared by a major industrial insurance company. 


Board rejects radio arbitrary 
An emergency board has recommended that the BLE with- 
draw demands for an arbitrary payment to engineers operat- 
ing locomotives equipped with radio telephones. Grand Chief 
Guy Brown says the board’s report is “about as unfair as 
it can be.” 





The Action Page—Five steps to increase traffic 


All the steps are of equal importance. Used in combination, 
they would give railroads the volume of freight, and the 
earnings, to which they are entitled. 


Short and Significant 





Passenger fare boosts. . . 

ranging from 2.29% to 5% have been requested for 15 east- 
ern railroads, effective Sept. 1. Increases will not exceed 
$1 for one-way coach and $2 for one-way first class fares, 
according to A. J. Winkler, chairman of the Trunk Line Cen- 
tral Passenger Committee, who filed the request with the 
ICC. Railroads involved: B&O, BEA, C&O, DL&W, Erie, 
GTW, Monon, NYC, NKP, N&W, PRR, Pennsylvania-Read- 
ing Seashore Lines, P& LE, Reading, and Wabash. 


Traffic executives of the three territories . . . 

net in Chicago July 20 to discuss various proposals which 
have been made for increasing revenues from freight serv- 
ice. Suggestions mainly involved accessorial services and 
some items of traffic now being handled below cost. No con- 
clusions were reached as to any of the proposals and the 
meeting was recessed to permit further study of the situa- 
tion. 


Joint rail-water rates for coal... 

published by the C&EI and lake carriers should not have 
been cancelled by ICC’s Division 2, a C&EI petition before 
the full Commission charged last week. In the petition, C&EI 
said cancellation of the rates last May was “beyond the 
authority of the Commission in a case involving initial rates.” 
Division 2’s decision was also charged with holding up the 
joint rail-water rates to protect the traffic of other modes 
of transportation contrary to the provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 


Passenger-train piggybacking . . . 
of milk in tank trailers is planned by the Lackawanna. The 
road is acquiring 10 G-85s from North American’s NITX 
pool. Cars, scheduled for September delivery, are being built 
by General American. Lackawanna will move the traffic 
under a Plan IV piggyback tariff. 


Use of ‘double-bottom’ highway trailers . . . 
on the Interstate System of Highways is now under study, 
Commissioner Ellis L. Armstrong of the U.S. Bureau of 
Public Roads told the Truck-Trailer Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 


Current Statistics 


Operating revenues 

5 mos., 1960 ... $4,064,090,155 

5 mos., 1959 ... 4,125,693,993 
Operating Expens:s 

5 mos. 1960 3,195,545,311 

5 mos., 1959 ... 3,229,846,918 
Taxes 

5 mos., 1960 450,170,907 

5 mos., 1959 ... 438,663,308 
Net r_ilway operating income 

5 mos., 1960 273,263,468 

5 mos., 1959 ... 324,315,344 
Net income estimated 

5 mos., 1960 195,000,000 

5 mos., 1959 234,000,000 
Carloadings, revenve freight 

27 wks., 1960 16,146,081 

27 wks., 1959 16,820,701 
Freight cars on order 

June 1, 1960 36,106 

June 1, 1959 36,869 
Freight cars delivered 

5 mos., 1960 25,360 

5 mos., 1959 14,322 
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HERE’S HYATT’S 
NEW TAPER FREIGHT BEARING! 


PROVED DESIGN Hyatt engineers adhered to established 
principles of successful taper roller bearing construction 
in designing this new taper freight car bearing. Many 
refinements have been incorporated for improved per- 
formance. For instance, the new seal has been proved 
satisfactory in hundreds of thousands of miles of trouble- 


free service. 


EXHAUSTIVELY TESTED Hundreds of Hyatt’s new taper 

freight bearings were tested in especially designed machines 

under radial and thrust loads and speeds far in excess of 

actual service conditions. Only when they out-performed 
the exacting bench marks set for approval 
were they released for production. 


YAT 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION + GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION + HARRISON. NEW JERSEY 
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Hiy-ROLL BEARINGS 


FOR NON-STOP FREICHT [Morons | 


COMPLETELY RELIABLE Installed on high speed runs in 
piggy-back service and on covered hopper cars, these new 
Hyatt taper freight bearings have been averaging 10,000 
trouble-free miles a month. 


A.A.R. APPROVED The Association of American Rail- 
roads research and mechanical departments have success- 
fully tested the Hyatt taper freight car bearing and 
approved its use in A.A.R. 
approval number “6” has been assigned toour taper bearing. 


AVAILABLE NOW Production quantities of the “new 
Hyatt taper freight bearing are being produced every 
month in the well equipped Hyatt railroad bearing plant 
at Clark, New Jersev. 


interchange operations. 





One of a series 
spotlighting the 
companies that work and 
grow along the Coast Line 


President of 
Publix Super Markets 
is George W. Jenkins. 

He is a nationally known 
figure in the food 
industry and is 
recognized as one of the 
most progressive men 


in his field today. 


Shippers Along the Coast Line 


General headquarters and warehouse, Publix Super Markets, Incorporated, Lakeland, Florida 


Groceries by the Carload 


It takes a lot of everything to run a modern super market chain. A 
bare look at some of the statistics describing Publix Super Markets, 
Incorporated, of Lakeland, Florida, proves this. 


Last year Publix grossed $110 million in sales from its 57 stores 
located throughout Florida. Just to operate and support these stores 
requires over 2,700 employees and a central supply warehouse con- 
taining nearly 300,000 square feet of space. The present warehouse 
at the company’s Lakeland headquarters was built only ten years 
ago but already has had to be enlarged six times. Its loading dock 
can accommodate 30 truck trailers while 22 railroad cars can be 
handled simultaneously on three nearby sidetracks. 


During 1959 Coast Line alone placed nearly 3,000 carloads of 
food for Publix. Coordinating shipments of this size is no 
easy job, but Coast Line knows how to do it—and with 
speed and efficiency. It’s the way we handle shipments 

for all our customers. Ship by Coast Line and you'll see. 


“Thanks for using Coast Line" 


ATLANTIC 


COAST LINE Seipemeesene 


RAILROAD 
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GN, NP Approve U 


> The Story at a Glance: Share- 
holders and the ICC willing, the nation 
will see a new giant of transportation 
gradually take shape over the next five 
or six years. Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific directors have cli- 
maxed four years of investigation and 
negotiation by approving a unification 
plan which would also include Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy and Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle. 

The resulting system would operate 
almost 25,000 miles of road in 17 states 
and two Canadian provinces. From a 
mileage standpoint, it would tower 
above any existing system—or any 
other merger now under active consid- 
eration. On a gross revenue basis (1959 
figures), the GN-NP-CB&Q-SP&S com- 
bine would trail PRR and NYC—but 
it would be No. 1 in net income. 


After a 
ups 


read 


courtship, with 
and downs, the bans have 
been for the Great Northern- 
Northern Pacific marriage. Now it’s up 
such assorted groups as the stock- 
holders, the Internal Revenue Service 
and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to give the union their blessing. 

Present plans call for submission of 
the unification proposal to the share- 


four-year 
many 


to 


WAHL 


Robert 8S. Macfarlane 
mer prosecuting attorney, former 
county superior court judge—joined 
NP as assistant western counsel in 
1934. At 61, he’s been president of 
NP for nine years. He'd become 
chairman of the unified property. 


attorney, for- 


AETHONNUSALTUTEU EA 


holders by the end of 1960. If GN and 
NP follow the practice of most other 
merging roads, they'll file a submission 
with the Commission at about the same 
time or earlier in order to get the 
matter on the docket quickly. And, in 
the meantime, the roads will go to the 
IRS for approval of certain income tax 
aspects of a proposed preferred stock 
issue. 

Among the highlights of the unifica- 
tion plan: 

@ Exchange of stock ownership (as 
between GN and NP) would be on a 
share-for-share basis. GN stockholders 
would receive in addition one-half 
share of 542%, non-voting preferred 
stock of $10 par value for each share 
held. The preferred would be callable, 
would have a mandatory sinking fund 
provision. “Equitable provisions” 
would be made for minority Burlington 
shareholders. (GN and NP have equal 
ownership of 97.18% of CB&Q’s com- 
mon and jointly own SP&S.) 

@ Management of the new company 
“would be shared equally” by present 
presidents of the parent lines. NP’s 
Robert S. Macfarlane would become 
chairman of the board, GN’s John M. 
Budd would become president. Harry 
C. Murphy, Burlington president, would 


mm MManage Ment Tait qxmcnnnnnannennmmennnin 


= 


John M. Budd, 52, president of GN 
since 1951, would become president 
of an independent railroad for the 
third time. After working up through 
GN’s operating department, he went 
to C&EI as president in 1947, re- 
turned to GN in 1949 as VPO. 
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nification Plan 


become vice chairman of the board of 
the unified company. The directorate 
would consist of members of the GN, 
NP and CB&Q boards. Officers of all 
four lines (including SP&S) would have 
management assignment in the new 
company. (One thing stands out about 
the management team which would run 
the show: All three men chose their 
corporate affiliation early—and stuck 
with it. Mr. Macfarlane never worked 
for any railroad but NP; John Budd, 
son of former GN and CB&Q President 
Ralph Budd, was away from the GN 
only during a two-year stint as C&El 
president; Mr. Murphy held part-time 
jobs with the M&StL early in his career, 
but came to the Burlington to stay in 
1914.) 

e@ Eventual operating savings, 
cording to a 1956-57 study now being 
updated, would approximate $40 mil- 
lion a year, before taxes. Unified op- 
eration “would result in a railway sys- 
tem which would be more efficient and 
provide even better services to the vast 
region to be served by the new system. 
The integrated properties would com- 
prise a dynamic new transport system 
and construction of new facilities at 
many points will further improve the 

(Continued on page 12) 


ac- 


Harry C. Murphy, 67, has headed 
Burlington, C&S and FW&D since 
1949. He came up through the en- 
gineering department, was vice-presi- 
dent—operation four years before he 
became president. He’d be vice chair- 
man of the unified company. 
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B&O Favors Three-Way Merger 


The Baltimore & Ohio, reluctant to 
choose between two suitors, indicated 
last week that it would like to unite 
with both 

At a July 20 meeting, the B&O 
board authorized President Howard 
E. Simpson to “initiate discussions “An 
with the presidents of the C&O and 
the New York Central looking toward 
a solution of the present seeming im-_ the best 
passe by the negotiation of a three- 
company merger.” 

The “impasse” came about when 
the NYC and C&O made separate of- 
fers to B&O shareholders in an effort dent 
to acquire control of the road. 

NYC President A. E. Perlman was 


Walter Tuohy 
which he called 


this time.” 
alliance 


reported to be “delighted” with the 
B&O board’s action. 
issued a statement in 
a B&O-C&O alliance 
“a reasonable, accomplishable step at 


strength and earning power with Balti- 
more & Ohio's potentialities will be in 
of both 
shareowners, employees, shippers, com- tral Railroad Co. has offered to the 
munities, the railroad industry and the 
nation,” asserted Mr. Tuohy. 

The text of a letter sent by Presi- 
B&O stockholders 
outlined the dilemma the B&O board 
faced—and its proposed solution: 


interests 


Simpson to 


“On June 1, 1960 I wrote you about 
the proposal of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Co. to offer you the oppor- 
tunity, subject to certain conditions, to 
exchange your B&O stock for C&O 
stock, and told you that B&O’s presi- 
financial dent and directors had voted that 
such proposal be favorably recom- 
mended to B&O stockholders. 

“Subsequently, the New York Cen- 


C&O President 


C&O’s 


railroads’ 


B&O common stockholders the oppor- 
tunity, subject to certain conditions, to 
exchange up to 1,550,000 shares 
(about 50%) of their B&O common 
stock for NYC stock plus cash. This 

(Continued on page 14) 





Watching Washington with Walter Taft 


Mr. Taft is on vacation. During his absence, this col- 
umn is being written by other members of the staff. 


e THE ICC SEEMS TO AGREE with the adage 
that there’s more than one way to skin a cat. It has 
found a way to get dormant water-carrier operating 
rights canceled—despite its lack of authority (which it 


is seeking from Congress) to revoke such certificates 
and permits for non-use. 


THE WAY is to approve acquisition of dormant 
rights by water carriers which plan to surrender them 
for cancellation. Its first use is in a decision (in 
MC-F-6245) approving purchase by Sea-Land Service 
of Agwilines’ dormant rights to operate as a common 
carrier on Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico coastwise routes. 


THE DECISION, by the entire Commission, reverses 
a prior report by Division 4. The division said it could 
not clear, as “consistent with the public interest,” a 
transaction arranged solely to forestall institution of 
competitive service at some future time. 


THE RAILROADS urged disapproval of the trans- 
action, saying it could not be squared with “numerous” 
precedents established in acquisition cases. The Com- 
mission, however, saw “no reason why applicants, who 
have proceeded in a lawful manner, should not be 
allowed to accomplish their objective, which has been 
shown to be consistent with the public interest.” 


@ ERIE-LACKAWANNA MERGER proceedings 
continue to move. Oral arguments were presented last 
week in a one-day hearing before the full Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The only remaining step in 
the proceedings will be the Commission’s official 
decision. 


10 


ORAL ARGUMENTS were devoted to a defense of 
Examiner Hyman J. Blond’s recommendation favoring 
the merger (RA, April 4, p. 9) by Erie-Lackawanna 
attorneys and to exceptions to the report by attorneys 
representing the opposition (including Nickel Plate, 
New York Central, Railway Labor Executives’ Associ- 
ation and a minority group holding less than 1% of 
DL&W stock). 


HOPE FOR A FAVORABLE DECISION before 
September was expressed by Presidents Harry W. Von 
Willer and Perry M. Shoemaker of the Erie and the 
Lackawanna, respectively. A point suggesting that an 
early decision might be expected was the Commission’s 
action in granting the Erie-Lackawanna request for an 
immediate hearing by the full Commission, skipping 
the customary procedure of a hearing by Division 4 
between the examiner’s report and the hearing before 
the entire Commission. 


URGENCY of the Erie-Lackawanna request was 
stressed by Erie General Counsel M. C. Smith. “With- 
out merger,” he said, “the condition of these roads is 
critical and alarming.” He said Erie’s 1959 net deficit 
was $5,600,000 and Lackawanna’s $4,300,000. He said 
savings from the merger would add up to $13,000,000 
within five years. 


ARGUING for special conditions that would prevent 
diversion of traffic from his road, NKP Assistant Gen- 
eral Counsel T. O. Broker told the Commission that 
$7,000,000 in traffic would be diverted, half of it from 
NKP. Noting that the Erie-Lackawanna savings would 
not be immediately available, Mr. Broker asked the 
Commission if it was in the public interest to have an 
immediate loss of $7,000,000 in revenue to one group 
of railroads in order to make possible future savings 
less than double that amount for other roads. 
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CUTS DIESEL ENGINE WEAR 


That floating silver bushing you see above 
has gone 200,000 miles 

And that’s 200,000 miles in a heavy 
duty freight diesel engine. As you can see, 
the bushing’s good for more! New Diol 
RD 79 crankcase oil protected it well. 

Even by the long-wearing standards 
set by preceding Diol oils, Diol RD 79 is 
a winner. For example: cylinder liner 
measurements in this diesel showed a 
whopping 45% less wear! 

Diol RD 79 delivers outstanding de- 
tergency too. It cuts deposit build-up on 
piston oil rings run 200,000 miles to half 


In Industry after industry...“ 
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that of oil rings run only 100,000 miles 
using a reference heavy-duty oil of higher 
than average quality. Diol RD 79 pro- 
vides extended service with little viscos- 
ity increase or formation of sludges and 
resins. Dio! RD 79 is non-corrosive to all 
diesel bearing metals and has reserve 
alkalinity to combat acids. 

Esso Railroad Products can help cut 
your maintenance costs. For more in- 
formation or expert technical assistance 
write: Esso Standard, Division of Humble 
Oil & Refining Company, 15 West 51st 
Street, New York 19, New York. 


RAILROAD PRODUCTS 


ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil" 





GN, NP APPROVE UNIFICATION PLAN (Continued from page 9) 


physical plant planned.” 


@ Indications are that unification 
would not substantially affect present 
employees (totaling about 65,000 per- 
sons working for the four carriers). 
The plan contemplates gradual inte- 
gration and “management believes 
that natural turnover and retirements 
would make displacement of employees 
negligible.’ 

@ Neither Colorado & Southern nor 
Fort Worth & Denver is included in 
the unification plan as it stands now 
and reperts point to no decision as 
yet on the status of the two properties 
after unification. Burlington has about 
74% control of C&S and C&S holds 
better than 99% control of FW&D. 

Among other questions as yet un- 
resolved: A name for the unified com- 
pany; location of its headquarters (GN 
and NP are based at St. Paul, Bur- 
lington is at Chicago and SP&S has 
executive offices at St. Paul and op- 
erating headquarters at Portland); and 
the specific definition of management 
responsibilities between chairman and 
president. Details of the operating plan 
haven't been announced as yet; they'll 
be presented in the carriers’ applica- 
tion to the ICC 


First announcement that the roads 
were taking a new look at merger came 
early in 1956 (RA, Jan. 30, 1956, p. 
13). Wyer, Dick & Co. completed an 
independent study late in 1957, and 
by mid-1958 there were indications 
that a unification plan (even then 
not including C&S and FW&D) might 
be ready for the shareholders and the 
ICC by the end of the year (RA, May 
19, 1958, p. 7). But from then on, 
talks settle into a pattern 
of peaks and valleys—thus leading to 
some speculation that this most ambi- 
tious of consolidations might never 
come off. Action by the two boards 
NP’s July 14, GN’s July 15 and 
the announcement came July 16 
ended the speculation and started the 
series Of legal moves which the roads 
hope will bring approval of their plan 
All four companies involved in the 
consolidation have the glow of financial 
good health. Combined net income of 
the quartet last year totaled approxi- 
mately $70,400,000, on gross operat- 
about $735,700,000 
hot-and-cold course of 
merger negotiations, most signs pointed 
to the handling of non-rail assets as 
one of the major problems in arriv- 
ing at an equitable stock exchange 
GN has considerable tim- 


seemed to 


met 


ing revenues of 
During the 


agreement 


ber and potential natural gas resources, 


but NP in 
from 


particular has benefited 
a tremendous growth in non-rail 
operations. From 1958 to °59, for ex- 
ample, Northern Pacific showed a 
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25% increase in income from non-rail 
activities—including sale of timber and 
allied products and revenues from oil 
and gas development. Considering spe- 
cifically income from  nonoperating 
property, NP reported $9,115,847 last 
year; GN showed $641,101. 

Taking into account the current net 
income showing of the four roads 
(GN, NP and CB&Q ranked 7th, 8th 
and 9th among Class | lines last year) 
plus the potential operating savings 
through unification, the marriage looks 
like an assured success—provided, of 
course, that the stockholders, the IRS 
and the ICC hold their peace. Twice 
before—late in the 19th century and 
during the late 1920s—GN and NP 
tried to get together and didn’t make 
it. In their last effort, they got as far 
as the Commission, only to be met 
with an insistence that divestiture of 
Burlington control be made before 


any merger could take place. 

This time, however, the signs are a 
bit brighter. Judging by the voting in 
other merger cases, shareholders are 
enthusiastic about consolidation. And 
the ICC itself has displayed a tolerant, 
even encouraging, attitude toward uni- 
fication proposals in recent years. 

If GN and NP succeed in getting 
their case before the stockholders and 
the Commission this year, theirs will 
be the third major contribution of 
1960 toward re-drawing the railroad 
map of the West. ICC examiners will 
start hearing testimony early next 
month on two earlier propositions— 
merger of Soo Line, Wisconsin Cen- 
tral and DSS&A; and purchase of 
M&StL’s railroad properties and assets 
by Chicago & North Western. Still to 
come: completion of studies and then 
a formal decision on merger of Rock 
Island and Milwaukee. 


Piggyback: A Truckers View 


Piggyback and “changes in the ICC's 
rate-approval policy” may add up to 
“serious and continuing causes” of “sub- 
normal” truck traffic, in the view of 
Philip H. Small, vice president—finance 
of Pacific Intermountain Express. 

But, in spite of TOFC, rail rate re- 
ductions and increasing use of air 
freight, Mr. Small told the New York 
Society of Security Analysts July 15, 
motor carriers are confident of continu- 
ing shipper need for their services. 

Mr. Small said that both PIE and its 
forwarder subsidiary, Pacific & Atlantic 
Shippers, Inc., use piggyback “to a 
moderate degree. We are using it for 
overflow, and we can use it profitably 
on certain segments where we have 
much empty return space and the rail- 
road gives us an attractive round-trip 
rate for loaded one-way with an empty 
return. We are using the Rock Island, 
the Western Pacific and the Southern 
Pacific and, in a more limited way, the 
D&RGW.” 

He said that up to four years ago, 
“piggyback had not hurt us much, and 
1 did not think it would. Since that 
time, however, railroads have been al- 
lowed to put in a rate of $924 to haul 
a two-trailer flat car between Chicago 
and the Pacific Coast. Our variable line- 
haul is about 28 cents a mile, or about 
$588 between Chicago and the Coast 
for one trailer. To the $924 car-hauling 
charge must be added costs or rental 
for use of the car and for the two 
trailers, but such cost will nowhere near 
absorb the difference between $924 
and two times $588.” 

“What hurts,” Mr. 


Small added, is 


that freight forwarders, using piggyback 
for westbound loads, may sublease 
otherwise empty eastbound trailers to 
shippers or shipper associations “of 
questionable legality” for return loads 
“at a good discount from tariff rates.” 
“Truckers either have to prove that 
these questionable operations are il- 
legal and get the law enforced, or get 
new laws passed clarifying the illegality, 
or live with this new intermediate serv- 
ice. We can live with it if we have to.” 

The ICC’s “new policy,” according 
to the PIE vice president, is to approve 
“some selective rate-cuts by one form 
of transportation so long as the new 
rate would cover out-of-pocket costs 
and make some contribution to other 
costs, and would not be lower than 
fully allocated cost of the competing 
form of transportation.” He described 
this as “a license to the rails to cut 
rates to a level at which the trucker 
will at best break even,” but expressed 
confidence that some shippers “will 
want a better long-haul service than 
train service at a higher price.” 

As to air freight: “I cannot get ex- 
cited about it . . . Bearing in mind the 
people who are using eastbound piggy- 
back below our present rates, although 
it is two days slower, I wonder how 
many of our customers will pay twice 
our present rates to move it a couple 
of days faster? If air freight in- 
creases a modest ten fold, I suspect jet 
passengers, waiting for landing space 
between freight planes, may be even 
unhappier than vacation-bound automo- 
bile passengers behind a truck on a 
mountain highway.” 
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Piggyback 


If there’s a faster, safer, thriftier 
way to handle your shipments, you 
can count on the T & P folks using 
it. Take our piggyback and special 
Truck-Rail service, for instance. 
Those are the kinds of services 
that save you time and money by 
providing you and your customers 
with dock-to-dock transportation. 
Ask the resourceful T & P sales- 
man near you for complete 
information and details on these 
money-saving T & P services. 
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Examiner OK’'s B&O Plan IV 


» The Story at a Glance: Low all- 
commodity rates for mixed freight in 
containers on flat cars under Plan IV 
will get ICC approval if the Commis- 
sion follows the recommendation of 
Examiner Lawrence B. Dunn that such 
rates be approved in a B&O tariff. 

The Plan IV rates, in effect since 
May 8, 1959, have been under investi- 
gation after protest by motor carriers. 
In his recommendation that the rates 
be found lawful and the proceedings 
discontinued, Examiner Dunn empha- 
sized that it is financially more desira- 
ble to have a small unit-return from a 
large volume of traffic than to have no 
return from high, theoretically more 
profitable, paper rates. 


Baltimore & Ohio, with piggyback 
limitations imposed by tunnel clear- 
ances on its Jersey City-St. Louis route, 
faced a serious problem of diversion of 
revenues. To overcome the problem, the 
road turned, in May 1959, to Plan IV 
piggyback service, using containers on 
flat cars. To get and hold business, 
B&O set reduced rates on mixed freight 
of all kinds, with a few exceptions, in 
containers on flat cars, between Jersey 
City, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington on one hand, and Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis and Louisville on the other. 

When the rates were protested by 
the Eastern Central Motor Carriers As- 
sociation, Eastern Express, Cooper- 
Jarrett, Kramer Brothers Freight Lines, 
Eastern Motor Dispatch and Chicago 
Express, the Commission began an in- 
vestigation to determine whether the 
rates and associated rules and practices 
are just, reasonable and lawful. By a 
supplemental order, the Commission in- 
cluded in the investigation rates to and 
from the East and Columbus and Day- 
ton, Ohio. Rates were based on 50,000 
and 70,000-lb maximum weight limits. 

The case, Docket No. 33021, was 
considered by Examiner Lawrence B. 
Dunn, who last week recommended that 
the rates in question be found lawful 
and the proceedings discontinued. In 
making his recommendation, Examiner 
Dunn pointed out, “In some respects 
this is a proceeding of first impression. 
At least, no case directly in point deal- 
ing with Plan 4 service has been cited 
of record.” 

The examiner went on to say that 
the Commission should take official 
notice of “the fact that the transporta- 
tion industry in this country is still 
undergoing evolutionary developments. 
It is not the industry it was in 1887 or 
in 1935. Bold thinking and experiment- 
ing pervade it. Blind adherence to 
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precedents, or to cost formulas, it is 
most earnestly submitted, simply will 
not do.” 

Examiner Dunn made it clear that 
his recommendation was based on his 
finding that the protested low rates 
brought in revenues up to 37% over 
out-of-pocket costs, and so were reas- 
onably compensatory. 

The report said the primary purpose 
of B&O’s Plan IV rates and service is 
to permit the road to compete on equal 
terms with other roads offering Plan III 
service, to which B&O traffic has been 
diverted because of its clearance prob- 
lems. Both Plan IIl and Plan IV, 
though, the report continued, are “de- 
signed to attract traffic now moving 
either in private or regulated motor 
carriage.” 

Pointing out that private carriage in 
particular has “cut alarmingly into rail- 
road traffic,” the report noted that this 
“threat to the railroads, as well as to 
regulated motor carriers,” had been 
recognized by the Commission in two 
recent annual reports to Congress. 

On the issue of legality of Plan IV 
service in general, the examiner’s re- 
port commented that shipper-owned or 
leased cars in general service have long 
been used and recognized as lawful. 
Plan IV service is a new type of serv- 
ice, the report said, that comes under 
the Commission’s duty of developing 
and preserving transportation by each 
mode. Adding that shippers have not 
objected to the service, the report 
found that the Plan IV service in ques- 
tion, aside from the question of rates, 
is lawful. 

On the issue of all-commodity rates 
as opposed to class rates, the report 
states: “Perhaps the time has come, 
now that costs have taken a greater 
share and weight in the determination 
of lawful rates, to ask whether the 
whole concept of classification is not in 
need of critical reappraisal. At least, 
one clear fact should be borne in mind; 
that with very minor exceptions, it costs 
no more for a railroad to haul a ton of 
finished steel a mile than a ton of sand 
a mile.” 

In considering the cost studies on 
which the railroad based its rates, and 
comparing them with cost studies the 
protesting truck lines presented, the 
report found: “The assailed rates, even 
when compared with the excessively 
high out-of-pocket costs as computed 
by protestants, exceed in every instance 
those out-of-pocket costs. For example, 
on a 50,000-Ib load from Baltimore to 
Dayton the rate of $223.60 exceeds the 
cost of $181.85 by 9% (the lowest), 


and from Philadelphia to Louisville the 
rate of $328 exceeds the corresponding 
cost of $241.51 by 36%.” The Eastern 
Railroads’ Paint Case was cited by the 
report as authority that just and reas- 
onable minimum rates do not neces- 
sarily have to cover fully allocated 
costs, on the theory of “maximizing 
the net return.” 

“In accepting the doctrine of ‘max- 
imizing the net return’ advocated by 
this same respondent in Paint and Re- 
lated Articles—Official Territory,” the 
report said, “the examiner believes that 
from a financial standpoint it is better 
to have a relatively small unit of return 
or revenue on volume movements, than 
to have no return at all from high 
paper rates that induce shippers to use 
their own private trucks or some other 
competitive mode of carriage.” 


THREE-WAY MERGER 


(Continued from page 10) 


NYC proposal, too, should be consid- 
ered by B&O common stockholders. 

“In the existing circumstances, the 
B&O president and directors are not 
in the position to advise B&O stock- 
holders as to the comparative merits 
of the two offers or to volunteer at 
this time any other advice with ref- 
erence to such offers. Each B&O stock- 
holder must decide for himself, in 
the light of his own personal invest- 
ment situation, whether he desires to 
accept either offer and, if so, which. 

“At a meeting of the board held to- 
day (July 20), I was authorized to 
initiate discussions with the presidents 
of the C&O and NYC looking toward 
a solution of the present seeming im- 
passe by the negotiation of a three- 
company merger.” 

All of this had the effect of putting 
the situation back where it started. 
Early in May word leaked out that the 
chiefs of the three roads had con- 
ducted “informal” talks about a three- 
way merger, but there were already 
indications that the NYC might not 
be invited to participate in any formal 
discussions (RA, May 9, p. 22). This 
was confirmed two weeks later when 
the C&O made a unilateral offer to 
B&O shareowners which promptly won 
the endorsement of the B&O board 
(RA, May 23, p. 9). Late in June 
NYC made its expected eounter-offer 
(RA, July 4, p. 9), and it was this 
that brought about the B&O board’s 
action last week. 

A B&O spokesman was unable to 
say when President Simpson would 
move to reopen three-way talks. 
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TIE ON & to this GREENVILLE 
PACKAGE HOPPER ORDER 


We are ordering materials for 500 rugged 
Greenville open top cars for early fourth 
quarter delivery. You can make important 
savings by tying on to this order. 


Thousands of these cars are in service. They're 
thoroughly tested and proved. Minor modifi- 
cation can be made to suit the particular needs 
of your road. 


Call us today regarding quantities, prices and 
deliveries. No set of prices is really complete 
» until you've had a proposal from Greenville. 
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GREENVILLE 


STEEL CAR COMPANY 
Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Forgings Company 
GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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MODERNIZES 
WITH 





GALLERY CARS 


Forty air-conditioned 
stainless steel gallery 
cars, just ordered from Budd by The Milwaukee 
Road, will bring improved service to thousands 
of commuters in its fast growing suburban 





areas. The first major step in a complete mod- 
ernization of the Milwaukee’s commuter equip- 
ment, these cars will provide passengers with 
mainline comfort and convenience, and bring 
new economies to the railroad. 


The two-level cars, built according to a design 
pioneered by Budd, will carry up to 162 seated 


STAINLESS STEEL, 
LOW MAINTENANCE 
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passengers each. Their high capacity and lighter 
weight make it possible to carry more pas- 
sengers per train consist, give fast, frequent 
service and lower operating costs. They never 
need painting, inside or outside... are easy 
to keep clean. 


For today’s trend back to the rails as the best 
way to move people between the suburb and 
metropolis, Budd offers a variety of modern, 
stainless steel passenger cars... including 
RDC-rail diesel cars, gallery cars and light- 
weight Pioneer MU commuter cars. 
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Budd Gallery Cars Please Passengers and Railroads 


Operating Features 
162-passenger seating capacity. 
8 cors (156-passenger capacity) 
equipped with front end operat- 
ing station for push-pull train 
operation. 


Exterior: stainless steel, never 


needs painting, never rusts. 


Interior: all surfaces are paint- 
free; vinyl on steel, stainless steel 
or anodized aluminum. 

Air conditioning: independent 8- 
ton unit for each half of car. 
Either end can be operated as 
smoker. 

Windows: double glazed, gradu- 
ated tint; no roller shades, no sills. 
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Passenger Features 
2 by 2 seating on lower level, 
single seats on gallery. 


Windows at both upper and 


lower levels. 


Year-round comfort from heating 
and air-conditioning system. 


Roomy, vinyl upholstered seats, 
with foam rubber cushions. 


Throw-over seat backs, with stain- 
less steel scuff surface. 


Full-length fluorescent lighting. 
Washroom facilities in every car. 


Convenient center entrance. 
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HE BUDD COMPANY, PHILA. 15, PA. 
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Mechanized 


66 on 
Muscle” teams with Great Northern > SA 
crews to carry out multi-million dollar 
maintenance of way program 


Swoosh! Tons of crushed rock tumble onto a road- 
bed. Men—aided by a giant, diesel-powered “‘broom”’ 
—move in to spread and level it. Another machine 
tamps the ballast firmly in between the ties. Miles 
away, still another mechanized marvel “threads” 25 
tons of welded rail into position for a quick change- 
out. Down goes an old wooden bridge, up goes a new 
one—steel. Off goes the old paint, on goes a new 
coat—on a sign, signal or other trackside structure. 
In a modern shop new signs are readied. 

And back at the home office someone adds up the 
bill: over 40 million dollars. 

This was Great Northern’s expenditure last year 
just to maintain the tracks for its trains. In fact, our 
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“shopping list’? for men, machines and materials to 
carry out this work totaled nearly a quarter of a billion 
dollars in the last five years. That’s about one of every 
five revenue dollars—nearly triple the dividends paid 
GN stockholders in the same period. 

We feel these monies have been invested wisely. 
Not just in a series of “fix-up, paint-up, clean-up” 
drives— but in a carefully planned program. A schedule 
that calls for continuous maintenance and improve- 
ment of roadbeds and trackside facilities. It’s one of 
many reasons why passengers enjoy smooth, com- 
fortable travel on Great Northern streamliners— why 
our shippers can be assured that their freight will 
receive fast, dependable and careful handling. 
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Freight Traffic Manager; 
Passenger travel inquiries to: 
P. G. Holmes, 

Passenger Traffic Manager; 
Great Northern Railway, 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota 








G. D. Johnson, General 
DULUTH Av. 
SUPERIOR rs 
ST Paul 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Offices in principal cities of U.S. and Canada cucase 
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JULY TRAFFIC POLL 





How Shippers View Containers 


P,oposition 


There is rapidly growing interest (and 
considerable activity) in development of 
some form of “universal freight con- 
tainer,” which could be moved direct 
from shipper to consignee, and inter- 
changed, when necessary, between 
different modes of transportation (rail, 
highway, water and air). 

In the United States, there seems to 
be considerable sentiment for standard- 
izing the size of such containers at 8 
ft high, 8 ft wide, and in multiples of 
10 ft long (though a good many of 
those now in use are of different dimen- 
sions). There is, however, no corre- 
sponding degree of agreement on other 
features of such containers. At least 
one manufacturer now engaged in their 
development has suggested to Railway 
Age that it would be helpful to find out 
what shippers want. The questions in 
this month’s Poll are an outgrowth of 
that suggestion. 


Q vestions 


1) Would you, as a shipper, be able to 
use some form of universal, inter- 
changeable container? 
Yes 42 
No 28 
Uncertain 6 
2) Would the proposed standards (8 ft 
by 8 ft, with lengths in multiples of 10 
ft) be satisfactory? 
Yes 34 
No oe 4 
3) If not, what sizes would you prefer? 
See accompanying text. 
4) Would you prefer to load and un- 
load such containers: 
Through end doors? 25 
Through side doors? .. 1 
Overhead (through roof)? 3 
Manually? . 7 
With lift trucks? 3 
By other means? 3 
5) Who, in your opinion, should own 
and control such containers? 
Shippers 
Carriers 43 
Pooling or leasing 
agencies s 


More shippers than not think they 
could use some form of “universal” 
freight container which could be moved 
directly to consignees by, if necessary, 
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two or more different modes of trans- 
port. Some shippers are avowedly en- 
thusiastic about the possibilities of con- 
tainerization, both for themselves and 
for carriers. 

Answers to this month’s Poll clearly 
indicate, however, that: 

@ Containers aren't likely, at least 
in the foreseeable future, to replace 
conventional rail (or highway or steam- 
ship) equipment for movement of bulk 
freight or of odd-sized and odd-shaped 
shipments. 

e@ Containers, if they are to catch 
on, must be supplied primarily by car- 
riers—not, except under special circum- 
stances, by shippers. 

This question of ownership, though 
last on the Poll, is probably the most 
important, because it relates most di- 
rectly to the economic factors which, 
in the end, are likely to do more than 
any technical considerations to make 
containerized shipping a reality or keep 
it a dream. 

As the tabulated replies show. there 
is almost no sentiment for direct ship- 
per ownership of containers. Nearly 
everyone thinks that responsibility rests 
directly on the carriers or, alternatively, 
on pooling agencies which would lease 
them to carriers. Several men would ac- 
cept either method. There “should be 
two sources of supply.” says E. J. 
Davis, director of traffic, Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill 


Carrier Ownership Preferred 


The preference for carrier ownership 
was explained in various ways. It’s 
necessary “in the interest of inter- 
changeability and maximum _utiliza- 
tion,” according to B. P. Bergen, assist- 
ant traffic manager, American Sugar 
Refining Co., New York. D. C. Ward, 
traffic manager of Hoerner Boxes, Inc.. 
Keokuk, Iowa, feels that: 

“Containers are similar to tank cars, 
or any other special device which ship- 
pers use. They should be furnished by 
the carriers, and rates predicated on 
their return to the users by the car- 
riers.” 

“If owned by shippers,” Mr. Ward 
adds, “the trend would be to try to 
secure rates on the basis of free return, 
as well as the outbound rate being 
based on net weight.” (Container rates, 
he feels, must take into account gross 
weight hauled and cost of return; other- 
wise, “a discriminatory situation would 


be set up against shippers who con- 
tinue to use crates and boxes.”) 

L. H. Martin, general traffic man- 
ager of Gould National Batteries, St. 
Paul, agrees that “carriers could furnish 
containers in much the same manner as 
they now provide other specialized 
equipment.” In practice, he suggests, 
containers could be leased from manu- 
facturers, with the various leasing car- 
riers keeping records of their move- 
ments and assuming responsibility for 
their return. 

Mr. Martin, however, goes on to sug- 
gest that, “in the case of regular move- 
ments, shippers could own their own 
containers and receive some special 
rate for their transportation, as pro- 
vided under Plan III piggyback.” 

Somewhat similarly, R. L. Andreas, 
manager, traffic department, Standard 
Oil Co. (Indiana), says: “We feel very 
strongly that carriers should either own 
the containers, or acquire them by leas- 
ing. In our opinion, they could profit- 
ably form a large pool from which all 
could draw, thus achieving optimum 
use of equipment and at the same time 
insuring availability.” “There is,” Mr. 
Andreas adds, “some possibility that 
certain shippers (including his own 
company) might wish to own and con- 
trol a few containers for specialized 
use, i.e.. avoidance of contamination, 
storage within plant, etc.” 

Frank Otis, traffic manager, Gilbert 
Paper Co., Menasha, Wis., thinks con- 
tainer-owning carriers might work out 
leasing or contract arrangements with 
shippers. And A. C. Roy, director of 
traffic for Pennsylvania Glass Sand 
Corp., at Pittsburgh advances an inter- 
esting idea for a possible dual basis of 
ownership. 

“Shippers using containers, or pooling 
or leasing agencies, should own and 
control containers were they to leave 
rail or truck carrier premises,” Mr 
Roy says. But “carriers should own 
containers where the container 
with, and is considered part of, either 
the carrier trailer or car.” 

He makes this additional point: 
“With free interchangeability between 
modes of transportation, the possibility 
of containers going astray and limita- 
tions of use would seem to indicate a 
severe financial burden on owning car- 
riers in accounting procedures to keep 
records of container locations. If con- 
tainers result in an over-all transporta- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Today the ACF 85! Hitch Hiker flat car is rapidly 


becoming a standard for piggyback service. 
Based on ACF's understanding of their cus- 
tomer needs, this car and the ACF Trailer Hitch 
were designed to provide all the qualities— 
lightweight, flexibility, cushioning—needed to 
increase piggyback traffic. @ These products 
which are members of a complete ACF line 
of railroad car equipment are an example of 
ACF's contribution to their customer needs. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 


Division of QCFf industries, inc., 750 Third Ave., N.¥.17, N.Y. 
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THE ACF 85' HITCH HIKER FLAT CAR IS THE 
MOST ECONOMICAL PIGGYBACK VEHICLE 


ig Accommo- 
dates all sizes and types of trailers without 
special attachments... or, with slight modi- 
fications, most types of farm and construc- 


tion equipment or military vehicles 


ACF Trailer Hitches, 

standard equipment, reduce loading time 

provide unrestricted interchange without 
special handling. 


New lighter construc- 
tion for higher payloads...two 40' or three 
27' trailers up to 140,000 Ibs. 


ACF Produc- 
tion Design methods cut initial cost and pro- 


vide substantial savings on maintenance. 


ACF TRAILER-HITCHES ARE THE 
ACCEPTED STANDARD OF THE INDUSTRY 


Proven for Speed, Safety and Cushion 
Power in over 13,000 PiggyBack Installa- 
tions, more ACF Trailer-Hitches are in serv- 













ice than all other tie-down methods com- 

















bined! Proof of a faster, surer attachment. 


One man, using only an air or elec- 
tric power wrench, does the work of two 
three-man crews...raising and locking the 
hitch in less than 3 minutes. 


All operation is from the end...no 
need to get under the trailer no chocks, 
chains or other loose parts to cause hazards 


Secure tie-down fully 
protects trailer and lading. 40,000 foot- 
pounds of cushioning (more than any stand- 
ard freight car) with a maximum horizontal 
travel of 224 inches guard against impacts 
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tion saving to then the parties 
making such savings should pay for 
and control 

Southworth 


users, 


containers 
Boston trans- 
portation consultant, advocates a 
possible dual basis of ownership 
“Where a shipper can count on a two- 
directional movement,” he says, “direct 
an advantage .Other- 
carrier ownership is preferable 
event, there should be a central 
control and distribute con- 
hold empty mileage to the 
In deciding this point, the 
container regarded exactly 
the same as a box car, since the same 
govern.” 


Lancaster, 


also 


ownership is 
wise, 
In any 
gency to 
tainers to 
minimum 
should be 


principles 


Size Standards Okay 


Turning to technical questions con 
cerning the containers themselves, near- 
ly all shippers express general satisfac 
tion with the proposed standard sizes 

8 ft wide, 8 ft high and 10, 20 or 40 
ft long. Some men say they would not 
be interested in any containers shorter 
than 20 ft there are individual 
suggestions for lengths of 8, 8%, 30 
and 36 ft; widths of 74%, 8% and 9 ft 
ind heights of and 10 ft. (Some of 
these widths would not, it is conceded 
by those who advocate them, compl) 
with existing state highway regulations. ) 

Only two men disagree completely 
with the suggested standards. One is 
not far off; the other—an LCL-LTI 
shipper—prefers much smaller units 

Lift trucks are favored by a 
margin as the best putting 
freight into and getting it out of, con 
tainers—which means that, if shippers 
ire to be satisfied, container floors must 
be made strong enough for lift-truck 
operation. The only other suggested 
ioading methods, except manual, were 
by cranes, hand trucks and conveyors 

each of which drew a single vote 

Most shippers indicate a preference 
a substantial number 


and 


wide 


way of 


for end doors, but 
would like both 
and end openings. Preference for over 
head loading, through some type of slid- 
ing or movable container roof, 
much smaller than was anticipated 

Howard Pollen, traffic manager, P 
Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N.J., 
gests, however, that fork-truck loading 
through either or end will 
be much more efficient if the containers 
ilso have full-length overhead sliding 


side doors OF side 


was 


sug 


side doors 


doors or roofs 

Mr. Lancaster, quoted above. points 
cut that “container doors must be large 
idmit any package that the 
can accommodate.” “This 


been ov erlooked 


enougn to 
container! 
point,” he “has 


says 


in some designs 


Other Poll respondents submitted in 
dividual suggestions on container de 
sign. If a container is to be truly uni 
versal, writes J. A. Avery, traffic man- 
ager of American Maize Products Co., 
Roby, Ind., it “should be capable of 
being loaded in many ways, and also of 
being unloaded through a bottom open- 
ing. It should be able to carry both 
packaged and bulk goods.” 

“For bulk shipments, there should 
be tight hinged ends for quick unload 
ing,” says W. B. Knorst, assistant direc- 
tor of transportation, International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp., Skokie, Ill 
Perishable shippers, like F. J. Forrai, 
traffic manager, Patrick Cudahy, Inc., 
Cudahy, Wis., apparently see little use 
for containers until and unless “some 
method of refrigeration is developed.” 


Not Suited to All Traffic 


question the 
containers to 


Other shippers, too, 
present applicability of 
their particular types of business, par 
ticularly where it involves bulk freight 
or “special orders” of odd shapes and 
sizes. This group includes men dealing 
with such varied commodities as chem 
icals; alcoholic beverages; grain; coal 
lumber; flour; sugar; oil and oil prod 
ucts; sand and gravel; wallboard; paint 
machinery; boats; rugs and carpets; and 
iron, steel and non-ferrous metal prod 
ucts. “Our products are too varied,” 
says G. O. Reichard, traffic manager 
Mueller Brass Co., Port Huron, Mich 
Every shipment is a ‘special’,” agrees 
M. A. York, TM, E. W. Bliss Co 
Salem, Ohio 

“The proposition wouldn't fit the bulk 
grain business unless containers were 
larger than specified, and then could be 
used for return loads from unloading 
points to origin elevators,” E. E. Wyatt, 
consultant for Houston's Continental 
Grain Co., writes. W. D. Ohle, general 
traffic manager Sinclair Refining Co., 
New York, doesn’t think containers 
would suit his company’s method of 
shipping—except as piggyback can be 
considered a container. And R. I 
Porter, traffic manager, Barreled Sun 
light Paint Co., Providence, R.I., be 
lieves paint shipments are too diversi 
fied in size, weight and container types 
to be efficiently handled in large uni 
versal containers 

Opinion on container practicability, 
however, is anything but unanimous 
One sugar company, for example, 
thinks it couldn’t use containers; two 
think they could. One alcoholic bever 
age distiller says “No”; one—and three 
brewers—say “Yes.” Two metal prod 
ucts distributors are interested in con- 
tainers; five are not 


The weight of opinion, however, 
leans toward the view that container- 
ization will be more fully developed 
R. G. Scearce, traffic manager, Apple 
Growers Association, Hood River, Ore., 
believes, for example, that “it will be a 
factor in shipments before long.” T. R 
Atchison, director of transportation, 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. says, 
“We have not developed a definite need 
for this type of container, but for cereal 
and sanitation products distribution I'm 
sure the need will arise in time. There 
must be a large number of commodities 
now moving in box cars which could be 
moved faster and with less damage in 
the suggested containers.” 

J. J. Manning, traffic director of 
Independent Lock and Lockwood Hard 
ware Manufacturing Cos., Fitchburg, 
Mass., is even more enthusiastic. “As 
the age of speed and competitive mar 
keting is upon us, it appears the time 
is very near when all forms of transpor 
tation will be using containerization 
The present high eost of transportation 
is affecting manufacturing all over the 
country, more today than ever before. | 
feel, once inaugurated by all types of 
carriers, containerization will be here 
to stay, with the ultimate result of im 
proved service and reduced rates.” 

Rates, other men agree, may hold the 
key to future progress of containerized 
freight. “Containers would naturally 
eliminate man-hours for shipper as well 
as carrier,” thinks G. V. Foley, TM 
Electric Steel Foundry, Portland, Ore 
Then he suggests that, “as an incentive 
the carriers could publish more attrac 
tive charges on multiple minimum ship 
ments in this type of container.” 

H. P. Gabriel, general traffic man 
ager, Hershey Chocolate Corp., Her 
shey, Pa., also covers rates in his 
observation that “the 
loading containers will depend on the 
cost of returning them to point of 
origin and rate structure on outbound 
shipments.” The field, he adds, is a big 
one, which will bring different prob 
lems to different shippers; they must, 
he implies, see savings ahead if they 
are going to spend time and money to 
solve those problems 


advantages of 


{Note—-The omitted 
any question as to 
themselves should be moved on to, off 
of or between carrier vehicles (i.e., by 
crane, fork truck, roller 
because: (1) That appears to be pri- 
marily a carrier rather than a shippet 
responsibility; and (2) there appears to 
be increasing sentiment, among manu 
facturers, to standardize on overhead 


crane lift.] 


Poll purposely 


how containers 


device, etc.) 
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DEMUUNTABLE TRAILER BODIES, moved on special 
flat cars and highway chassis, supplement Baltimore & 


yeaa 
ee 
ee 


Sait 


Ohio’s conventional wheeled-trailer “Tofcee” service. “De- 
mountable body” operation reaches five cities; Tofcee, 18. 


B&O Begins Demountable TOFC 


> The Story at a Glance: With 
recent inauguration of “demountable 
body” freight service, the Baltimore & 
Ohio has become the first eastern rail- 
road to tackle what may soon be 
commonplace—mixed movement of 
wheeled highway trailers and of wheel- 
less containers designed both for rail 
and road transport. 

The new B&O operation—though 
still available only on a limited basis— 
serves a triple purpose. 

@ It supplements the railroad’s 
rapidly expanding conventional 
“Tofcee” (piggyback) service. 

@ It will give operating experience 
with a new brand of coordinated 
service which eliminates the space and 
weight of a conventional wheeled high- 
way trailer. 

@ It meets certain clearance limita- 
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tions which had hindered Tofcee’s full 
economic development. 


For the first time on an eastern rail- 
road, “demountable bodies”—wheel- 
less freight containers of highway 
trailer size—are moving regularly on 
the Baltimore & Ohio. 

The B&O likes them. It finds them a 
useful means of interchanging freight 
with some western carriers and a valu- 
able adjunct to its own wheeled piggy- 
back (“Tofcee”) service. As a result, 
early and perhaps substantial expan- 
sion of the new and still somewhat 
limited containerized operation appears 
to be a virtual certainty. 

The B&O feels its containers have 
some advantages over conventional 
wheeled trailers. They can, for ex- 
ample, be loaded either end front; 


don’t all have to be faced in the same 
direction; can be unloaded selectively, 
without waiting till they are reached 
by the “circus” method. Cars, too, can 
be operated in either direction for con- 
tainer lading. 

But the railroad still considers con- 
tainers as a supplement to, rather than 
a substitute for, conventional “Tofcee.” 
It expects to be hauling wheeled trailers 
for a long time to come. To emphasize 
that point, its “Tofcee” fleet, as of 
June 1, stood at 397 wheeled trailers of 
nine different sizes and types; 376 
trailer-carrying B&O or Trailer Train 
flat cars. 

“There isn’t,” B&O people modestly 
concede, “anything really new about 
our demountable body service. It’s al- 
most identical with the ‘container 

(Continued on page 26) 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC-really terrific! 
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TRACKING DOWN freight shipments has long been a vital part of NP service. Now elec- 
tronically assembled “‘Car-Tab” Reports make information available to shippers more speedily than 
ever. For quick, accurate information about deliveries, just call your nearest Northern Pacific traffic 
office. Detailed data is issued every working day. 
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Tf? Al a & it TRAIN 


PIGGYBACK “BAN ge ol Pacific has joined Trailer Train 


Company along with 25 other railroads and a freight-forwarding service to 
make available additional cars for rapidly expanding piggyback traffic. NP 
leases TT flat cars to augment its own equipment. 


S H | PPI NG PROBLEM ? Looking for a choice industrial site? 


Chances are we can help you. For a quick reply, call your local NP 
traffic representative or write to Otto Kopp, Vice President-Traffic, 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 
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"DEMOUNTABLE' TOFC (Continued from page 23) 
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piggyback’ which the Missouri Pacific 
began several years ago, and in which 
we participate on an_ interchange 
basis.” 

“Our present system " they add, 
“may not be the ultimate answer to all 
problems. Our minds are still open as 
to the possibility of further improve- 
ments.” But they obviously like the 
way it’s working so far 

Institution of the demountable body 
operation was sparked, in addition to 
the desire to save weight and space, on 
the B&O, by clearance restrictions im- 
posed by tunnels on the St. Louis line. 

Removal of these restrictions is 
being rapidly through an 
intensive program of enlargement, 
“daylighting” rebuilding. Never- 
theless, until completion of that pro- 
gram, some conventional wheeled 
trailers have had to be detoured over a 
so-called “high car route.” The wheel- 
less containers, on the other hand, ride 
less than 12 ft above top of rail; make 
second-morning arrivals in both direc- 


progressed 


and 


TRANSFER CRANES, 23 ft wide and high, have 25-ft wheelbase, capacity of 


30 tons; 
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tions. That explains, too, why the 
service is presently confined to St. 
Louis as its western terminus. 

The system involves four principal 
components—demountable bodies, cars, 
cranes and highway bogies. 

The steel containers now in service 
are 36 ft by 8 ft by 8 ft, outside; just 
slightly smaller inside. With a light 
weight of 8,640 lb, they have a revenue 
capacity of 40,000 Ib in 2,200 cu ft; 
can be loaded through double end 
doors. Mounted on a wheeled chassis, 
they comply with state limitations on 
height, length, width and weight of 
highway vehicles. For overhead-lift 
transfer between rail and highway, they 
are equipped with corner castings so 
that cable lift is possible 


Uses Special Cars 

The “cushioned cradle” cars on 
which the containers ride were con- 
verted from conventional flats in the 
B&O’s Washington, Ind., shops; handle 


ed 


ee 
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can straddle both flat car and highway chassis. 


one container each; are limited to the 
demountable body service. Channels 
for rigid container tie-down, by a 
mechanical vising process, are built 
into the cars. 

Transfer facilities include 30-ton 
Travelift cranes at Jersey City, Phila- 
delphia and East St. Louis, and modi- 
fied gantry cranes (originally installed 
to handle interchanged MoPac con- 
tainers) at Baltimore and Washington. 
Shop cranes can be used in case of 
emergency. 

The highway chassis are simply 
tandem-axle wheeled underframes, 36 
ft long, capable of carrying one con- 
tainer each in highway movement. They 
are virtually identical with MP’s bogies; 
can be hauled by any standard tractor; 
and weigh, loaded, slightly less than a 
conventional trailer carrying the same 
shipment. Generally, these wheeled 
underframes are permanently assigned 
to a specific terminal. Chassis and con- 
tainer, however, can be rail-hauled as 
a unit, like a conventional wheeled 
trailer, if that is necessary to balance 
equipment or to make delivery at some 
point without crane facilities. 

Present equipment includes 75 
“bodies” and 40 cars, with another 75 
bodies and 35 more cars due to go into 
service this summer. Orders have been 
placed, for later delivery, of 105 addi- 
tional bodies (including 10 refrigerated, 
20 refrigerated with meat racks, and 25 
insulated but not refrigerated); and con- 
version of either 75 more short (one 
container) or 40 long (two container) 
or trailer-hitch-equipped cars. The new 
cars may include some converted gon- 
dolas, which would be equipped with 
vertical wooden guide posts and side 
holes for manipulating tie-down de- 
vices. Number of highway chassis 
(currently 75) will keep pace with 
number of containers. 

Traffic, so far, is limited to the five 
cities having crane transfer facilities, 
with extension to Chicago likely to 
follow when the necessary crane is in- 
stalled there. Traffic, likewise, is largely 
local to the B&O, though through 
movement with other roads is possible, 
and there is already a considerable 
interchange of B&O and Missouri 
Pacific containers at St. Louis. Since 
cars of either of those railroads can 
carry the other’s containers, their 
interchange operation is highly flexible. 
Car and container can be interchanged 
as a unit, or containers alone can be 
handled between the two carriers by 
highway. The latter is the normal 
practice, because it is frequently faster, 
cheaper, and keeps cars on owner's 
rails. 
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for 
freight 


UNION PACIFIC Railroad pro- 
wit vides a variety of flat cars to 
permanent meet the requirements of ship- 

aueeade . pers in the western territory we 


serve. 


Constant additions to the Union 
Pacific fleet of freight cars 
means shippers have the advan- 
tages of latest type equipment, 

ay ene c - for the quality of freight service 
we strive to maintain. 
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85 ft. for over-the-highway trailers and automobile transports 
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Will atomic energy 
power tomorrow's railroads? 


Some day you may see a 
train like this — powered 
by the energy locked up in 
the atom. 


Possibly the locomotive will have 
its own nuclear reactor. Or perhaps 
it will use electricity generated at 
atomic power stations. But this 
much is certain. Of all forms of land 
transportation, railroads offer the 
greatest opportunities for the effi- 
cient use of nuclear energy. 


Railroads are constantly exploring 
exciting possibilities like this. Such 
progressive thinking is important 
to all of us—for we're going to need 
railroads more than ever in the 
boom years ahead. 


Clearly, it’s in the national interest 
to give railroads equal opportunity 
and treatment with other forms of 
transportation. America’s railroads 
—the lifeline of the nation —are 
the main line to your future. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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CURRENT RAILROAD QUESTIONS 





What Are Your RR’s Rules? 


The following comments on operating 
rules are the second and concluding 
portion of a letter, the first part of 
which appeared recently on this page 
(RA, July 4, p. 35). The original dis- 
cussion began in our March 21! column, 
Editor. 

With reference to question 2, this 
seems to be an entirely different con- 
cept of train operation. It is not clear 
to me how meets are provided for un- 
der the suggested system. If meeting 
points are not provided for by train 
order, and there is no superiority of 
trains by class or direction, how is it 
determined which train will hold the 
main track? 

If either of the two trains does not 
make the expected time, how could 
the meeting point be changed? What 
about local freights and work trains? 

On our railroad, when we use the 
term “positive meet” we are referring 
to meeting points established by train 
order. Our rules do provide for time- 
table meeting points, but we have su- 
periority by class and direction which 
enables each train to know which will 
take the siding, and which will hold 
the main track. Likewise, provision 
is made for the superior train to pro- 
ceed if the inferior train is not clear 
by the prescribed time. Inferior trains 
so failing to clear must protect them- 
selves as prescribed by Rule 99. How- 
ever, it is the practice to confirm time- 
table meeting points by train order. 

It seems to me that superiority by 
right, class and direction, as provided 
for in the Standard Code, sets forth a 
very flexible method of operation, es- 
pecially since the dispatcher can al- 
ways issue train orders reversing su- 
periority originally held by class or 
direction. 

With respect to sections, our divi- 
sion still operates sections: both spe- 
cial trains, and trains supplementing 
the service of a regular train. Our 
rules provide no limit in the number 
of sections which may be operated, so 
long as the schedule is fulfilled within 
12 hours. We do not, however, operate 
sections very frequently. 

In my experience as a rule exam- 
iner I sometimes found it difficult to 
get across to the student the proper 
understanding of sections. In giving ex- 
amples of sections, students will refer 
to Second 95 or Second 80. I have 
never had a student give the first sec- 
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tion as an example. In timetable-train 
order operation, sections of superior 
class trains may serve a decided ad- 
vantage, in that a train may be given 
preference over trains of inferior class, 
and be given the same precedence as 
other trains of the same class in the 
same direction. This has the effect of 
requiring trains of lesser importance 
to give way to the section. At the 
same time, it permits the section to 
operate without regard to trains run- 
ning on other schedules of the same 
class, in the same direction. 

It should be borne in mind that a 
section is a regular train, since it is 
authorized by timetable schedule. An 
extra train cannot be a section, inas- 
much as extra trains are not author- 
ized by timetable schedule. 

Concerning question 3c, with re- 
spect to the possibility of a following 
section being overlooked or forgotten 
by an inferior train: It seems to me 
there would be no greater possibility 
of such an oversight than there would 
be for an inferior train to overlook a 
regular train which is not a section. So 
long as a train operating on the same 
schedule as another train—and not 
carrying green signals—has not passed, 
that schedule has not been fulfilled. 

In answer to question 3d, I would 
say, for reasons outlined above, that 
operation of sections constitutes a bona 
fide approach to sound railroad oper- 
ating practice. However, in CTC ter- 
ritory, or in territory in which the su- 
periority of trains is superseded by in- 
dications of automatic block signals, 
there is no great advantage in the op- 
eration of sections. In fact, on one di- 
vision of our railroad with which I am 
familiar (which is governed by signal 
indication over the entire division) ex- 
tra trains have been discontinued, and, 
as a general rule, sections are not op- 
erated. When a train not authorized 
by time table schedule is operated, 
such train is not given identity in the 
usual sense, but is designated by the 
engine number. 

I am employed as a_ supervisory 
agent by the Louisville & Nashville. 
Recently I completed a tour of duty as 
assistant trainmaster during which one 
of my responsibilities was to examine 
employees on NC&StL Railway Rules 
of the transportation department, under 
which the former NC&StL portion of 
the L&N is still operated. I would like 





A forum for railroadsers who want 
to explore questions of importance 
to their industry, this column wel- 
comes both questions and answers 
from readers at all levels of re- 
sponsibility in the industry and 
associated fields. We'll pay $10 to 
any reader submitting a question 
that forms the basis for a column 
discussion. Address correspond- 
ence to Question and Answer 
Editor, Railway Age, 30 Church 
St., New York 7, N.Y. 











to emphasize that the opinions ex- 
pressed in this letter are my own as an 
individual reader of Railway Age who 
is interested in operating rules——Mark 
S. Womack, Jr., 
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~ RR'S OVER-INSPECTED? 
Si Tr 


To the Question and Answer Editor: 

Referring to your topic “Are railroad 
purchases over-inspected?” [and taking 
paint for an example]. 

We on the Reading do not follow 
the powdered material to the finished 
paint. However, we are very much in- 
terested in the finished product’s proper- 
ties of drying time, gloss, wearing qual- 
ities, mileage coverage, etc. 

We are definitely in favor of inspec- 
tion of the following material, for ex- 
ample, at the point of origin or the 
manufacturer’s plant: track spikes and 
bolts, rail, frogs, switches and track 
material, gray iron castings, one wear, 
multiple wear and diesel steel wheels, 
also various kinds of axles. 

We follow the inspection of new cars 
very closely, also the material con- 
nected with fabricating these cars. 

We are especially careful in the in- 
spection of handmade lift chain, steel 
springs, journal packing, fibre track in- 
sulation and spring lock washers. 

In the majority of these cases the 
railroad inspector or technician, as they 
are called on our railroad, visits the 
plants which manufacture the products 
named above and is welcome in that it 
is a double check on the inspection of 
their production line methods.—W. A. 
Fister, superintendent motive power and 
rolling equipment, Reading. 
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C&O’s year-round world port can handle millions of tons 
annually from ten massive, deep-water piers equipped with 
modern handling devices. 
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Newport News, Va.... 
Chessie’s own front door 


to world trade 


Planned and built by Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, Newport 
News, on Hampton Roads, Virginia, offers outstanding export- 
import transportation benefits. From anywhere along the Chessie 
Route, merchandise can be under C&O’s careful supervision 
right up to shipside. At Newport News: modern, efficient 
equipment to handle all types of cargo . . . over two million 
square feet of warehouse space . . . expert packing service to 
cut inland freight costs ... no lighterage or drayage charges 
... quick car classification to speed your shipment on its way. 
And always prompt reporting by CLIC, Chessie’s system-wide 
electronic Car Location Information Center, keeps you informed 
of your shipment’s progress. 

To find out how your export-import shipments can benefit 
from the outstanding facilities of Newport News, call your 
nearest C&O representative. C&O traffic offices are located in 
major cities from coast to coast and Canada to the Gulf. 


Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway 


TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


O1tilindtabritity in (tanggwrlalion 
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World’s most modern and efficient bulk cargo 
facilities include three unloaders, which can 
work two vessels or handle two types of ore at 
the same time. Pier #9 water depth 38 to 45 ft. 


At C&O Newport News general merchandise 
piers, water depth ranges from 32 to 37 ft. 
alongside. 113 warehouses with 34,000,000 
cubic feet storage capacity. 




















WORTH AMERICAN EMERY CORPORATION 





NORTH AMERICAN diversification may mean an NAEX piggyback “package” or a network of NITX member lines. 


Lasher Probes Transport Future 


> The Story at a Glance: Logistics 
is a word not often used outside the 
military services. But North American 
Car aims to make it a much more 
common term. Logistics, as President 
E. C. R. Lasher sees it, “is really our 
business. We're specialists in getting 
goods from producer to consumer. 
We've broadened our scope by moving 
from the purely transportation phase of 
logistics into the general field of dis- 
tribution.” 

Here are some of the ideas he holds 
on the patterns of transportation in the 
future—and here, too, is the way he’s 
charting his company’s course, in light 
of changing transport operations. 

Among his pointed observations on 
the transport scene: 

®@ Containerization—“Progress is 
going to obtain, whether or not there 
are sectors which don’t agree.” 

@ The Interstate Commerce Act— 
“It should be junked and an entirely 
new statute written.” 

@ Transport nationalization—“It 
would mean the ruination of service.” 
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Q. General, you’ve commented on 
various occasions about the concept of 
containerization—the so-called “lowly 
box”—leading to a new era in transpor- 
tation and to eventual integration of the 
various modes. Do you still believe as 
strongly in this as you have in the 
past? 


4. As a matter of fact, even more 
so. I think momentum is picking up. I 
think there is more interest in contain- 
erization—and as the industry of the 
United States moves more and more 
into the international field, the contain- 
er idea will gather greater momentum 
as we go along. We can expect dragging 
of feet in certain areas. In areas con- 
cerned with capital investment in 
present equipment, areas concerned 
with labor, there will be certain reluc- 
tance to go along. But the economies, 
in my opinion, are so great that these 
are just irritants 

Progress is going to obtain, whether 
or not there are sectors which don’t 
agree. 


Q. Where are we now in the de- 


velopment of this concept? 


A. The first stage, still. There are 
containers of various kinds in existence 
and working. However, I think if you 
take the absolute number of containers, 
or the number of tons they’re carry- 
ing, it’s rather miniscule compared to 
the full potential. We don’t have full 
agreement on size yet. We don’t have 
full agreement on methods of handling. 
We still have the capitalization of old 
equipment to worry about. We still 
have labor factors—without which we 
can’t get the full economies of this 
thing—to worry about. 


Q. Would Congress be among the 
groups who will need to be convinced 
of the merit of this concept? 


A. Not 
no. 


for containerization per se, 


Q. But to permit the eventual inte- 
° 


gration of various modes . . ? 
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A. Well, there we are trading on 
semantics. What do we mean by inte- 
gration, or coordination, or this, that 
and the other? The minute you say 
integration to some people, it means 
common ownership of two or more 
modes of transportation. To others, it 
doesn’t necessarily mean that. And the 
word integration itself can be defined 
so as not to include common owner- 
ship. 

Coordination is a much milder word, 
perhaps, but in my book they're 
synonymous, and whether there is 
eventual common ownership is yet to 
be worked out. If you mean common 
ownership, then, yes, the regulatory 
the aid of the Congress, per- 
haps—are involved. 


bodies 


Q. How can the required unanimity 
of thinking be developed? 


i. | think only by experimentation 
and test and trial—trial and error. In 
Army containerization and in other 
spheres—industries of various kinds 
you'll find tailor-made containers for 
specific requirements. But the econo- 
mies of uniformity are so great that | 
think there will be a modicum of uni- 
formity appearing very shortly. 

It will be many years, if at all, before 
we get a uniform, a real uniform, set of 
containers which everybody will agree 
with. I think there will always be 
certain specialties which this, that or 
the other shipper may require—he may 
well require them so that there will al- 
ways be some non-uniformity. How- 
ever, the great bulk of them will be 
uniform—and I think it looks as though 
it’s going to be 8 by 8 and in multiples 
of 10, perhaps 10, 20, 40. 


Q. Uniformity in the near future— 
this would be developed from the ASA 
studies? 


A. Yes, the standards meetings. The 
National Defense Transportation As- 
sociation has also had several meetings 
on it 


Q. They’re pretty generally in agree- 
ment? 


A. Seem to be on size, yes. One 
great factor there, in my opinion, is- 
I was rather surprised that it happened 

the Army gave in. It owns 50,000 of 
these 8 by 8 by 6 containers—and yet 
when the Army bought them it realized 
that this was an experimental thing, 
and that maybe this wasn’t the size, 
this wasn’t the material, this wasn’t the 
shape. But they have gone along with 
the majority on size, to get uniformity 
That, to my mind, is very significant. 


Q. Development of this concept, and 
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the economies it promises, will take 
time. In the meantime, what can rail- 
roads do to speed up the process and 
to improve their own health? 


A. That’s a very difficult question to 
answer. First of all, I’ve got to say | 
don’t think the uniform container sys- 
tem is the only thing that will be left. 

I don’t think the semi-trailer, as we 
know it now or in other sizes, will 
disappear. It will always be there and 
have its uses and strong advocates. So 
I don’t think you'll see the container 
supplanting what we know as piggy- 
back today. I don’t think you'll see the 
container and the trailer-on-flat-car 
supplant the box car. 

I don’t think the box car is obsolete. 
Maybe it’s obsolescent, but it’s more 
than caught up with itself, when we 
put lading bars in it. We no longer have 
the all-purpose box car the minute we 
do that, and many do it. So I don't 
think the container is going to be a be- 
all and end-all by any means. Con- 
tainerization? I think it will have its 
very important place. 

To me, right now, railroads no long- 
er have the hot potato. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has the hot 
potato—and that is: What are they 
going to do about the applications that 
have been pending for over two years 
in the area of integrated or coordinated 
transportation? I think that, were they 
to act on these things and help show 
the way not just to railroads, but to 
transportation generally—not follow 
and answer “yes” and “no” when some- 
body puts out a question—[we would 
have] forward-thinking policy within 
the framework of the National Trans- 
portation Act which can give confidence 
to the people who want to do things. 

People with ideas have money to do 
something about it. To me, the en- 
gineering technology is "way ahead of 
the mental technology, if you can call 
it that. And it’s so difficult to get peo- 
ple to think about tomorrow. That 
lethargy is in the Commission and 
they have the key right now to unlock 
the whole thing—but it’s forming a 
roadblock which prevents the invest- 
ment of money into some of these new 
ideas. 

We do not have the freedom of 
movement here that other industries 
have. The hot potato is in the hands of 
the Commission right now—not in the 
hands of railroads, the trucking indus- 
try or the airlines. 


Q. Then it’s up to the Commission to 
lead, rather than to follow? 


A. At least to stay even. If they 
don’t think they can lead, it seems to 
me that once the Congress established 

(Continued on following page) 


For more than 30 years, North 
American Car's often outspoken, 
always direct, president — in full, 
Edmund C. R. Lasher, Major Gen- 
eral, U.S.A., retired—was a career 
soldier. A West Point graduate 
(1929) who started in the Quarter- 
master Corps, Gen. Lasher moved 
into transportation and ended mili- 
tary life as executive director of 
the Military Traffic Management 
Agency. 

He’s been with North American 
a bit more than two years — long 
enough to make it perfectly clear 
that this is one retired general who 
meant business when he entered 
the business world. 

He means to take North Ameri- 
can up front, in strategic position 
to take advantage of the chang- 
ing technology that will change 
transport patterns. Diversification 
and a bit of daring key the plan: 
diversification aimed at combining 
North American’s leasing know- 
how with an overall view of the 
logistics of supply and distribution; 
daring which has produced new 
operations that throw the company 
squarely into competition with big- 
ger, well established operations. 
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over-all policy, then within the frame- 
work of that policy the Commission 
could take some positive, rather than 
following, actions. 


Q. Is the framework of policy now 
set up adequate for the Commission to 
take this action? 


A. Sure. I think it was before the 
Transportation Act of 1958. But they 
have a problem and we have to recog- 
nize it. One of my complaints is that 
the Congress should also move. I think 
within the framework of the present 
act the Commission can do far more 
than it is doing. On the other hand, | 
believe technology in transportation has 
long since caught up with the act to 
regulate’ interstate commerce which 
was drawn in the 1880's. 

I believe firmly that the Interstate 
Commerce Act should be junked and 
an entirely new statute written—one 
written not for today but one written in 
such a form that it could survive the 
technological advances we know are 
going to come. Our Constitution was 
such a broad instrument. At least the 
framers of the Constitution were of 
broad enough vision to know that 
things were going to happen to this 
country. They didn’t know what they 
were, but they knew they'd better not 
get too specific. And they didn’t. And 
how many times have we changed it? 
Twenty-two times in our 180 years— 
and the first 10 changes should have 
been embodied in the main document. 


Q. How much pressure will have to 
be applied—and by whom—to get the 
Act rewritten? 


A. Let’s analyze a little bit. Why do 
we have transportation systems? Be- 
cause there are people who want to go 
from one place to another, who want 
to ship goods from one place to an- 
other. Therefore, I think the greatest 
voice, the loudest voice and the one 
which will be listened to with more 
attention than any other is the voice of 
the shipper and the passenger—the bulk 
of the people. The starting point is 
with those people, who represent a 
great part of the voting population of 
the country. 

Shippers are waiting to move for- 
ward in piggyback, in containerization. 
Transportation companies are waiting 
to see just what they can do. They don’t 
know, because the Commission hasn't 
spoken. And any company, large or 
small, isn’t going to put out a million 
dollars or two million or ten thousand 
if they can’t see it coming back within 
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a reasonable time. There’s a lot of 
marking time just on this account. 


Q. Then the prime objectives are . . . 


A. First, to get the Commission to 
move faster than it’s moving now. And 
second, simultaneously, the Congress 
should sit down and draft a new act to 
regulate commerce. We've made 
studies galore. The archives in Wash- 
ington are full of studies, within the 
past five years, even—and I don’t think 
we need to study the problem too much 
more. The studies are there. The en- 
gineering and technology are there, for 
the new things. 


Q. As to the role the car lines will 
play, General, you remarked once that 
companies leasing to railroads are, in 
effect, taking advantage of a disability 
on the part of the railroad industry. If 
we come to a point where the carriers 
are strong, financially healthy, where 
will the the leasing operation fit in? 


A. First of all, understand the posi- 
tion of the private car lines. Their 
primary customers are shippers, not 
railroads. They hold themselves out to 
lease specialized equipment—equip- 
ment which is uneconomical for the 
railroads to furnish because of the 
variety of specialties required by spe- 
cific shippers. 

So, were all railroads healthy and 
wealthy, there would be little business 
for the private car line with the rail- 
roads. The business would almost en- 
tirely be with the shipper. Of course, 
there would be special situations where 
railroads might want to lease equip- 
ment under certain circumstances, but 
this would be the exception rather than 
the rule. 


Q. North American’s NITX 
now has how many members? 


pool 


A. Nine—Southern Pacific, Rock 
Island, M&StL, Rio Grande, Texas & 
New Orleans, New York Central, 
P&LE, Milwaukee and Lackawanna. 
Of course we're talking with several 
other roads. 


Q. Do you find these roads are in- 
terested primarily in leasing for their 
own use or for sublease to shippers on 
a Plan [IV TOFC operation? 


A. More for their own use. But if 
they have a shipper who wants to go 
to Plan IV and if the railroad is will- 
ing, they do sublease. This thing is 
awfully new—and our operation with 


North American-Emery shows some of 
the difficulties, brings out some of the 
bugs. We went into this Plan IV oper- 
ation of ours—NAEX—on a very 
modest scale. Why? Because we don’t 
know whether the ICC is going to ap- 
prove the idea of Plan IV at all, let 
alone at what level they'll say the rates 
must be stabilized. So, unless and until 
they do, nobody’s going to put much 
money into this. Leases are going to be 
short-term. The individual company— 
shipper or railroad—is going to want 
to get out if it’s disapproved, so they're 
not going to write their contract for as 
long a term as they otherwise would. 
That’s Plan IV. Now on leases to rail- 
roads under NITX—those are 15-year 
leases. And what they do with these 
cars is none of our business. 


Q. NITX membership includes a 
road which holds dual pool member- 
ship, so to speak—Trailer Train and 
NITX. What's the advantage to a road 
in joining NITX if it has prior TTX 
membership? 


A. Its ability to have a larger total 
amount of equipment from which to 
draw. Piggyback is growing so fast that 
—I won't say it’s outstripping the abili- 
ty of carbuilders to build cars, it isn’t 
quite that—but at times it gets ahead. 
You're better off if you have a larger 
number of cars to draw from. Then, 
our plan is a cheaper one than TTX. 
In instances where we have a member 
who is also a member of TTX, he may, 
in going further on down the line, stay 
with us because of the economies in our 
plan, rather than to go further with 
TTX. That all remains to be seen. 

It's a very competitive situation. We 
think there’s room for two. And we 
think a pool operated by other than 
users of the pool is a better base than 
a user-dominated pool. 


Q. Most major leasing pools or com- 
panies offer only what we know now as 
special equipment. Do you see any 
need for a pool which would concen- 
trate primarily on so-called standard 


equipment? 


A. There have been certain sugges- 
tions made in that direction. Most of 
them, the way I interpret them, involve 
the pledging of credit by financially 
strong lines to assist financially less 
strong lines—unless, of course, you go 
to a government subsidized borrowing 
of some sort or government guaranteed 
loans, which I am completely against. 

But in a wholly railroad-owned pool 

(Continued on page 36) 
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WE’RE AS CLOSE AS YOUR PHONE 


...- FRISCO sales offices in MOST principal cities 


7489 
@ | HAVANA 


Phone 5.4773 
Seattle, New York, New Orleans... 
coastal towns and in-betweens— 
wherever your plant may be— 
your shipment is handled fasf and 
sure—phone FRISCO’S Sales 
Representative nearest you. 


Over the phone or across your desk, 
he'll arrange the transportation of 
your shipments to, from or through 
the Southeast and Southwest. 


61 on and off-line FRISCO sales 
offices . . . inter-connected — 
expedite rate quoting, routing and 


Southeast oy Southwest tracing... ANYWHERE U. S. A. 
= 
Call your FRISCO Sales Representative 
to for that next shipment. He'll show 


A (22 1 jo r.. you why it’s best to 
c y c C 0 | 6 we a Ship IT ANYWHERE on the FRISCO! 


5,000 MILES SERVING: 
MISSOURI + KANSAS * ARKANSAS * OKLAHOMA «+ TEXAS «+ TENNESSEE + MISSISSIPPI * ALABAMA «+ FLORIDA 
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there might be some stronger lines 
who may not want to do that, and 
others might find themselves being 
dominated by the financially strong 
lines. Still, this plan that’s growing in 
the West, as I understand it, covers 
primarily standard cars—and it’s far 
better [than a plan involving the gov- 
ernment] if the financially strong lines 
will hold still for it 


Q. What about availability of equip- 
ment through NITX? 


A. We haven't confined NITX to 
flat cars. We have some _ covered 
hoppers and we’re considering putting 
in other types—more in the line of 
specialty cars than standard. There we 
think we fill a need. There is not only 
a geographic but also a seasonal fluc- 
tuation in the railroad business. 

We think we can better distribute cars 
according to those geographic-seasonal 
variations than could a railroad pool. 
Then, in addition, we assume the finan- 
cial liability—it’s not one line assuming 
for any other line. And it would be a 


a far better thing than handouts. 


Q. General, in recent weeks there's 
been some pointed comment—from a 
railroad president and a top officer of 
Railway Express—on the danger of 
permitting the industry or segments of 
it to deteriorate to a point where na- 
tionalization is about the only alterna- 
tive. What’s your viewpoint on that? 


A. 1 think it would mean the ruina- 
tion of service of our transportation 
industry. I think our whole philosophy 
of business and industry is built upon 
giving the customer the service he wants 
and extracting from him the value of 
that service. 

Government is in a lot of things, a 
lot of things that many of us think it 
shouldn't be in. One of the notable ex- 
amples where it has been moderately 
successful is the postal service. And 
that, for years, has not paid its way. 
Yet for some reason or other, the 
Congress has not had the courage to 
charge the customer what the service 
costs. So we find that all the people 
are paying in taxes for a service which 


only a part of the people are using. 

So, also, other spectres appear. 
You're going to have a more difficult 
labor situation. Labor can demand 
more from the government, because 
they vote, than they can demand from 
cold, calculating businessmen. Those 
are bad words to use in connection with 
businessmen, but I mean the guy who's 
got to pay his stockholders a dividend. 

We will find featherbedding as we 
now know it child’s play compared to 
what it would be if we ever nationalize 
—-starting with the bureaucrat at cabi- 
net level on down, bureaus and sub- 
bureaus . . . something which to me 
is anathema. I've consistently argued— 
while in government service and since 
—that government should get out of all 
the business it possibly could. All it 
could, with the proper safeguards—we 
have them in various statutes and | 
think the public is completely protected 
from the gouging of dishonest people. 

I think that the government should 
buy its needs—should purchase what it 
needs from regularly established busi- 
ness and industry—and I’ve consistent- 
ly held that and fought for it. 


strictly business proposition—which is 


Railroading 


After Hours 








GENERAL PRACTITIONER—I was talking to a rail- 

roader the other day, 
whose experience also includes trucking and air transpor- 
tation. I asked him what differences he had noted between 
railroads and the other carriers. 

“Air transportation,” he said, “is market-minded. Truck 
transportation is cost-minded and immediate-profit-minded. 
Truck transportation concentrates on the present—on mak- 
ing the best of today. Air transportation looks to the 
future—bigger business and profits next year and five 
years from now. Railroads, I regret to say, tend to be 
much too loyal to tradition—how business has been done 
in the past. They are less intent than their rivals are to 
opportunities that confront them today and for the future.” 


RR MAN INTO TRUCKER—Speaking of variety in 

transportation experience 
—how about W. G. White who only a few months ago 
was an operating vice president of the Lackawanna, and 
is now president of the nation’s biggest truck line? There 
has been, up till now, too littke common understanding 
among leaders of the several forms of transportation. 
Some shifting around among them at the executive level 
ought to be a good thing for the transportation business 
as a whole. 

Some of the inland water carriers are currently trying 
to make railroads out as plug-hatted monopolists. Some 
truck operators, also, have at times been less than com- 
plimentary in their references to railroad leaders. Such 
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negative opinions have occasionally been reciprocated by 
railroaders, and not without cause. 

Mutual suspicion may have tougher going, though, in 
situations where transportation leaders have experience 
enabling them to appreciate the problems of branches 
other than their own. 


*TURNIP’ FOR WATCH—In connection with the publici- 

ty resulting from the P&LE’s 
okaying a wrist-watch for use by operating department 
employees, President John W. Barriger has been asked 
who it was that first called a watch a “turnip,” and why. 
Since Railway Age was the source of his idea to legitimize 
the wrist watch for railroad use—JWB asks us to answer 
the turnip question for him. Does any reader know the 
answer? Webster’s dictionary gives turnip as slang for 
watch, but doesn’t tell where it came from. 


WHAT’S YOUR NAME?—This department offers a con- 

venient spot for my friends to 
do their griping, with impunity to them. One complaint in 
this category I've received more than once is the practice 
of a lot of people in showing only their initials with their 
surnames, leaving their given names to be guessed. Sup- 
pose the initial is F—and you know the fellow expects 
you to call him by his given name—how are you to know 
whether it’s Fred, Frank or Ferdinand? The case is par- 
ticularly tough with a gent whose initials are (say) E. B. 
but who goes by the name of Joe. 
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AMERICANS 
SAVE TIME 
ALONG THE LINE 


Building bridges or unloading ballast, American truck or crawl- 
er cranes and excavators give you exceptionally mobile and 
versatile service on every job. Write us for detailed and illus- 
trated information on the full line of heavy-duty equipment 
that assures you of high-volume, trouble-free performance. 
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How GRS Syncroscan’ Paid Off 
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Buffalo-Erie control section. 


FOUR TRACKS CUT TO TWO FREIGHT TIME SAVED 


The $6 million project produced $3 million Train speed increased from 20-30 mph to 60 
in salvage. mph—freight time reduced from 7 hours 
to 314. 
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Between Buffalo and Cleveland 


— 


In 1956, the New York Central 
initiated its modern cTc program by 
placing a 163-mile stretch in service 
between Buffalo and Cleveland. The 
installation demanded a traffic con- 
trol system with enormous capacity 
and speed. GRS Syncroscan was the 
answer. Syncroscan continuously 
checks—with electronic speed—the 
location of every train, the position 
of each switch and signal. Fast- 
acting relays control switches and 
signals with ample speed to keep up 
with operator’s decisions. 

By using Syncroscan—like the 
Central—you can handle many miles 
of busy multiple-track main line, in- 


ee 


cluding major interlockings, from a 
single office. And you can do it bet- 
ter, faster, and more economically 
than with your present method. 


GREATER FLEXIBILITY EXCELLENT RETURN 


Two tracks give better operation—fast trains Estimated saving of 87% on the investment. 
can now be run around slower trains. 
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® The Story at a Glance: Personal 
injury accidents on in-plant industrial 
railroads result in an average loss of 
$9,800, Property accidents, while less 
frequent, usually result in severe dam- 
age and high expense. 

Analysis of such accidents indicates 
a decided pattern of causes which can 
be easily corrected if the attention of 
industrial management is directed to 
existing conditions. The analysis shows 
that: 

@ Predominant accident causes are 
impaired clearances, unsafe equipment, 
unstable loads, tripping hazards, inade- 
quate illumination, lack of warning de- 
vices, restricted visibility and unauthor- 
ized crossings. 

@ Personal injuries occur most fre- 
quently to railroad employees, especially 
yard conductors, switchmen and brake- 
men; and to other employees loading 


How to Keep Industrial 


or unloading freight cars or crossing 
tracks. 

® Accidents occur principally along 
side tracks, at grade crossings and in in- 
dustrial switching yards, and on freight 
docks. 

The article which follows is the first 
of a series abstracted from papers pre- 
pared by a major industrial insurance 
company to tell its policy holders how 
such accidents may be reduced or elim- 
inated. It was written by Charles A. 
Goodwin, traffic and transportation en- 
gineer, Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

The facts are of interest to industrial 
traffic managers responsible for operat- 
ing or using in-plant rail facilities, and 
also to railroad engineering, operating, 
signaling and safety officers whose du- 
ties include liaison with industries hav- 
ing such facilities. 
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FIG. 1—CLEARANCE FOR STRUCTURES (other than platforms) adjacent to 
tracks are recommended by the American Railway Engineering 
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Associa 
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[he greatest single cause of accidents 
on industrial side tracks is insufficient 
clearance for moving railroad cars and 
or employees. 

In most cases, minimum clearance 
limits established by side track agree- 
ments are violated by industry. Build- 
ing additions or betterments, conver- 
sion of handling processes, changes in 
freight car scheduling and other en- 
vironmental alterations may be insti- 
tuted without refernce to side track 
agreements. 

[The _ resulting _less-than-allowable 
clearances, combined with lack of em- 
ployee indoctrination in clearance haz- 
ards, creates conditions which lead to 
accidents. 


Fixed Structures 


In order of prevalent hazards, fixed 
structures which impair safe clearances 
are: 

1) Platforms and Retaining Walls— 
Usually at a height in line with the legs 
of a railroad employee riding the step 
or stirrups of a moving freight car, pro- 
truding platforms and retaining walls 
cause crippling injuries. Older wooden 
platforms in disrepair are the most 
frequent source of injury, due to such 
things as loosened face plates and sag- 
ging sills. Often, overlapping repairs 
made to strengthen wooden platforms 
create a clearance obstruction in them- 
selves. 

Retaining walls tend to creep under 
earth pressure activated by alternate 
freezing and thawing. Periodic measure 
ments should be made to check en- 
croachment of retaining walls on side 
track clearances. 

2) Pipes and Wires—Low back, 
shoulder, and head injuries are sus- 
tained by railroad employees forced 
against wall pipes and wires that have 
been indiscriminately installed without 
posted warning. Overhead steam lines 
or pipe trestles are subject to the same 
clearance requirements as any over- 
head structure under which railroad 
equipment must pass. Guy wires sup- 
porting poles and standpipes are often 
installed at less than safe clearance 
limits, creating an injury hazard unless 
advance warning is posted 

3) Buildings and Gates—Though they 
are commonly posted for insufficient 
clearance, buildings and gates remain 
a common accident exposure. Signs 
reading “Will Not Clear Man on Side 
of Car” spell out an explicit warning, 
but their legibility is not always main- 
tained. 

Betterment or enlargement of exist- 
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Where 8'-0" horizontal 
cleorance is not available, 
the height should not 
exceed 3-3" 
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FIG. 2—PLATFORM CLEARANCES, also AREA-recommended, are shown here. 
All side clearances are measured from track center, i.e., 2 ft, 4% in. in from the 


inner face of the top of either rail. 


ing buildings may create a hazard which 
did not previously exist. Doors and 
windows which open out toward spur 
tracks are particularly dangerous. Ad- 
vance consideration should be given to 
clearance limits before structural plans 
ire approved. 

Unless heavy wire gates are securely 
latched in open position, they may tend 
to swing inward toward a moving cat 
to strike grab irons, stirrups, or a riding 
brakeman. Latches and other lock-back 
for gates require regular in- 
for malfunction due to war- 
wear or obstruction 

4) Elevator Bins, Chutes, Platforms, 
etc.—Overhead structures erected to 
facilitate car loading of bulk materials 
by gravity may, during loading, create 
less-than-minimum overhead clearances. 
So long as such elevated structures may 
be raised to safe clearance prior to car 
movements, accident exposure is re- 
duced, but experience shows that re- 
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petitive use of an adjustable chute or 
platform may result in careless ob- 
servance of clearances. 

In addition to warning telltales and 


signs, any device used to hold an 


elevated bin, chute or platform in load- 
ing position inside clearance limits 
should be provided with a microswitch 
to activate flashing red lights while it 
is in the down position. Equally im- 
portant is the installation of suitable 
devices to hold elevated loaders in 
raised position when not in use. 


Temporary Obstacles 


Structures, materials and _ vehicles 
which temporarily encroach inside of 
safe clearance limits are a constant 
source of industrial railroad accidents. 

1) Parked Vehicles—Increased use of 
passenger cars by industrial employees 
has created a problem of available stor- 
age space, especially at older industrial 
sites where land adjacent to side tracks 
has been converted to parking areas. 
When bumpers or guard rails are not 
provided parallel to switch tracks, em- 
ployees may park inside allowable safe 
clearance. The degree and locations of 
such encroachment may vary daily, 
which serves to increase the exposure 
to accident. 

2) Truck Loadings—Truck spotting 
for direct loading from cars, promiscu- 
ous yard storage of trailers, service 
operations, are among the common 
causes of conflict with moving freight 
cars. Some truck drivers tend to park 
their vehicles at the most convenient 
location, with little regard for track 
clearance. This is particularly true 
where truck docks are adjacent to 
tracks, and the maneuvering area is 
restricted. 

3) Yard Stores—Many industrial 
plants utilize yard areas for ware- 
housing or storage of raw materials 
and finished products. Systematic con- 
trol of marginal limits of bulk piles 
and tiers is necessary to maintain safe 

(Continued on following page) 
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FIG. 3—VERTICAL CLEARANCES may be checked by placing a straight edge 
across both rails and measuring upward from the bearing edge. 
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HOW TO KEEP INDUSTRIAL RAILROADS SAFE (Continued from preceding page) 
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clearance limits adjacent to switch 


tracks 
Maintenance 


Lack of maintenance of industrial 
side tracks, including rails, joints, ties, 
ballast shoulders, and devices is con- 
tributory to accident exposure. In most 
side track agreements, the shipper is 
responsible for construction and 
maintenance. The railroad furnishes 
labor and materials at the expense of 
the shipper and will maintain, repair, 
or renew the track at shipper expense, 
subject to his request. 

1) Grade of Track—Once the height 
of rail has been established, any devia- 
tion may cause serious operational 
hazards. Broken joints, rotten ties, loose 
spikes, and lack of ballast, are some 
possible sources of track settlement, 
particularly when subject to repeated 
wheel loading. Periodic inspection 
should be made for signs of track 
settlement so corrective measures may 
be applied in advance of major damage 

2) Drainage—Adequate drain-off for 
side track beds is important to proper 
maintenance. Accumulation of water 
and ice under the ballast or on 
shoulders is perhaps the most im- 
mediate cause of rotting ties, loosening 
spikes, breaking joints and washing out 
of ballast 

An equal advantage of good drain- 
age is prevention of washout of em- 
bankments Unstable or narrow 
shoulders may result in falls or missteps 

Elimination of and other 
vegetation in the track bed is essential 
to good drainage; it increases life of 


MODERN 


weeds 


MAINTENANCE 





About the Author 


Charles A. Goodwin is traffic 
and transportation engineer for the 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., of 
Boston, one of the world’s largest 
underwriters of industrial insur- 
ance. Mr. Goodwin is a civil en- 
gineering graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. From 1940 to 
1947 he served as transitman and 
assistant grade crossing engineer 
for the Boston & Maine; and in 
1948-1949 attended the Yale Uni- 
versity Bureau of Highway Traf- 
fic as an Automotive Safety Foun- 
dation Fellow. He is a member of 
the Institute of Traffic Engineers 
and of the Highway Research 
Board. The accompanying article is 
the first of a series abstracted from 
papers prepared by Mr. Goodwin 
for the benefit of Liberty Mutual 
policy holders on reduction of ac- 
cidents on in-plant industrial rail- 
roads. In them, he brings out facts 
which are of interest both to in- 
dustrial traffic managers responsi- 





CHARLES A. GOODWIN 


ble for operating or using in-plant 
rail facilities, and to railroad en- 
gineering, operating, signaling and 
safety officers whose duties include 
liaison with industries having such 
facilities. 








ties, reduces fouling of ballast, and pre- 
vents covering over of rail accessories 
requiring replacement. 

3) Housekeeping—Sections of side 
track with hopper installations for 
such things as coal, ore and grain, are 
a constant source of danger. Precau- 


tions must be taken to keep the area 
clear of spillage and to check on 
placement and bearing strength of 
plates, planks and other enclosures over 

which workers must walk. 
Side tracks tend to become areas 
(Continued on page 52) 


Make piggyback pay. Leonard J. Simons 


Company offers the vital key to profitable piggyback 
—a ‘round-the-clock professional maintenance program 


piggyback . . 


for trailers, reefers, containers, terminal tractors and every 
type of equipment for piggyback! Simons experts know 


solve maintenance headaches with proven 


and at low cost. 


service that speeds your operation . . . 
Whatever piggyback Plan you employ, it will pay you 
now to study the savings of a Simons maintenance 


FOR MODERN 
PIGGYBACK 


program. Write today. 


COMPLETE NATIONWIDE PIGGYBACK SERVICE including Maintenance 


Programs, Trailer Leasing, Trailer Carloading and Spotting, and Trailers 
Made-to-Order. 


LEONARD J. SIMONS COMPANY 


1950 River Road, Melrose Park, Illinois 
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We speak out for PROGRESS 
at SEABOARD 


It isn’t enough for a railroad to provide satisfactory service in terms 
of today’s requirements. It has to plan constantly to keep a step 
ahead of future developments. No road knows this better than 
Seaboard. Complacency isn’t in our vocabulary... 


Yes, it’s true we’re outspoken at Seaboard for continuing progress. 
Transportation is our business, and in the years to come as well as 
right now we want to offer you the most valid reasons for routing 
“S.A.L.” — modern equipment, the adoption of new and better 
ways to serve you, and a sincere concern with every shipment you 


move over our rails. 


AIR LINE 


RAILROAD 


Ask us how Seaboard Piggyback 
service between North and South 
can help you. 


THE ROUTE OF COURTEOUS SERVICE 
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B na POINT IS THIS — six major traffic gateways 
connect the busy South of today with the rest of 
America. And only one railroad —the 8,100 mile 


Southern Railway System — serves all six! 


For both shippers and receivers, this means depend. 
able, one-railroad through service between practically 
any part of the South and any of its major gateways, 


either South-and-West or South-and-North. 


No matter how you look at it, when your shipments 
are riding to, from or within the South, it pays to use 
the one rail system that serves more territory and more 
communities in the South than any other railroad. 


Ship and receive your freight via Southern and see! 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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New Products Report 





Bulk Material Loader 


A centrifugal-action bulk material 
handler, the “Flinger,” is said to permit 
one-man loading of even the biggest 
box car. Designed to handle practically 
all dry bulk materials, Flinger utilizes a 
high-speed belt to direct material in an 
accurate, compact stream, with little 
dust. Available in four styles and nine 
models, it can be hung on a structural 
member if necessary. Finco, Inc., 
Conveyor div., Dept. RA, Box 968, 
Aurora, Ill 


Container Lifter 


A new lifting spreader for semi-auto- 
matic-manual operation of the Speed- 
loader system of containerized cargo 
handling is expected to add to the sys- 
tem’s over-all flexibility. The semi-auto- 
matic spreader—compatible for use wth 
containers equipped for the fully auto- 
matic Speedloader—is intended for use 
where traffic volume may not warrant 
the fully automatic system. National 
Malleable & Steel Castings Co., Dept. 
RA, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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‘TransTainer’ 


Paceco “TransTainer” is designed to 
handle ocean cargo containers which 
move also by rail or highway. 

The rubber-tired unit, 26 ft. high 
and weighing 60,000 Ib, can straddle a 
railroad car and truck, or two cars, 
simultaneously, to transfer containers 
from one to the other. Able to go prac- 
tically anywhere, it is expected to mini- 
mize the number of container chassis 
usually required for storage yard sys- 
tems by, in effect, making the contain- 


Power Stacker 


A power stacker, used with power- 
driven conveyor, permits one operator 
to load 100-lb bags 20 per minute. It 
saves, the manufacturer says, up to 
75% of man-hours and eliminates hand 
trucks in loading box cars or highway 
trucks. The operator merely guides the 
bag or package into place. Discharge 
arc of 180 deg reaches all parts of a 
car. Power Curve Conveyor Co., Dept. 
RA, 2185 So. Jason St., Denver 23, 
Colo. 


ers themselves more mobile. It can also 
stack containers two high. 

The first complete TransTainer, after 
being exhibited at the railway mechan- 
ical convention in San Francisco last 
month, was assigned to the Alameda 
docks of the Matson Navigation Co. 
for use in its growing container opera- 
tion. TransTainer sales are being han- 
dled by Pullman-Standard, Trailmobile, 
Transport Leasing Co., and Pacific 
Coast Engineering Co., which developed 
it. Pacific Coast Engineering Co., Dept. 
RA, Oak & Clement, Alameda, Calif. 


Cargo Control System 


The Aeroquip Series E Retrofit cargo 
control system is said to permit quick, 
easy conversion of older trailers into 
modern specialized cargo vehicles. 
Fittings for the new system can be in- 
stalled directly over plywood walls, in 
virtually any combination of vertical or 
horizontal, to provide over 1,000 cargo 
tie-off points, plus multiple-decking if 
needed. General Logistics div., Dept. 
RA, Aeroquip Corp., 2929 Floyd St., 
Burbank, Calif. 
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Railroads are 
making the 
“Big Switch” 





























To get more business through better service, 
more railroads are switching to “Roller Freight”. 
With more freight cars on Timken® Heavy Duty- 
High Mileage “AP” tapered roller bearings, 
railroads are on their way toward solving the 
hot box problem—the No. 1 cause of freight 
train delays. Proof? In actual service Timken 
“AP” bearings are averaging over 214,000,000 
car-miles per car set off. And Timken bearings 
slash terminal bearing inspection time, cut main- 
tenance to the bone. 


Timken bearings solve the hot box problem 
because they ro// the load. They don’t slide it as 
friction bearings do. For example, on some cars 
of one piggyback line, Timken bearings rolled 
168,000 trouble-free miles in one year in high 
speed service. 


Now, 97 railroads and other freight car owners 
have joined the big switch to “Roller Freight”. 
There were 53,270 Timken bearing equipped 
freight cars in service or on order by the end of 
1959. Already, this total has jumped to over 
67,000. And we're meeting this demand by 
increasing our production capacity to over 
40,000 car sets a year. 


The time to switch to “Roller Freight” is now. 
Timken Heavy Duty-High Mileage “AP” bear- 
ings are available for all sizes of standard axles 
and Class G 7 x 14. When all freight is “Roller 
Freight” the railroads will save an estimated 
$144 per car annually. So join the big switch to 
“Roller Freight” for high mileage, trouble-free 
service, increased profits. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable 
address: ““TIMROSCO”’. 





NEW DAMAGE 
CONTROL DEVICES 


FROM 


GONDOLA HOOD 
WITH SHOCK- 
SPRING COIL SKID 
GONDOLA ROOFS 
SAFE-CARGO 
RoLLoK MOVABLE 
BULKHEADS 
ECONO-GUARD... 
LOW-COST ANCHOR 
WALL LINERS 


NEW! 


Anchor Rails for Piggy-Back Trailers. 
Complete Car Repair Parts and Serv- 
ice. Send for booklet showing in 
detail how these Yocar products will 
save you money. 





YOUNGSTOWN STEEL CAR CORP. 





NILES, OHIO 
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Dependable 
Freight 
Transportation 





*Eucryuhere West” 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY 
RAILROAD 


DAMAGE-REDUCING “Durabox Shipper” 








resembles conventional nailed honey- 


dew melon flat, except for heavy cleated end construction and steel girth wires 


around ends, Tested melons arrived in 


Damage Reducer 





“excellent” 


shape. 


New Box Cuts Melon Damage 


Successful tests of a new shipping 
container give promise of some relief 
from traditionally high damage claims 
(averaging $26.29 per car in 1959) on 
honeydew melons. 

The new package—a_ wirebound 
Durabox Shipper—is similar in appear- 
ance to the standard crate, but radically 
different in construction. Outside di- 
mensions are identical, the nailed-on 
lid is the same, and both old and new 
containers use an excelsior bottom 
cushion. 

The new Durabox Shipper differs in 
several respects, however, from the 
standard flat. The ends are framed by 
heavy wood cleats that make it easier 
to handle by providing natural hand- 
holds. It is reinforced by strong steel 
wires that circle its girth on both ends. 


| And the heavy end construction allows 


all side-grain nailing, which was not 
possible with the thinner, one-piece end 
on the old-fashioned crate. 

The new container is fashioned after 
the Durabox field crate. It is completely 
pre-fabricated by wirebound box mak- 
ers; shipped flat; and assembled by the 
user simply by folding and engaging 
two pairs of loops. 

Melons are loaded in the Durabox 
Shipper according to conventional pat- 
terns, and the boxes lidded on regular 
nailing machines. The filled boxes are 
loaded in freight cars crosswise, four 
wide, eight high, 20 long—640 to a car 
—with conventional bracing and stand- 
ard refrigeration. 

Test shipments from Rio Grande 
City, Tex., to New York showed “all 
packages intact; melons in good condi- 
tion.” 
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TEXARKANA’S location suggested its name. Its environs extend across the line be- 
tween Texas and Arkansas, and the northern border of Louisiana is near-by. [] From this 
primary city our Texarkana territory radiates into southwestern Arkansas, northeastern 
Texas and southeastern Oklahoma. Other cities include Atlanta, Texas; DeQueen, Hope, 
Magnolia and Nashville, Arkansas. [] Of major importance to Texarkana is the Red River 
arsenal at Defense, Texas, but more than a hundred other industries in the city proper help 
tremendously to support the economy of this busy southern metropolis. [] Principal 
products of our Texarkana territory come from the earth - cement, sand, gravel and stone; 
lumber and other forest products; refined products - plus the rich bounty of plantations 
and farms. [] The role of Kansas City Southern Lines in this growing productivity is an 
essential one-one that General Agent Gene Biagioli 

and all of us are striving to perform to the satisfac- 

tion of our many shipper friends in the Texarkana 

territory. [| J. W. SCOTT Vice President - Traffic 

KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI. 


meet the 
Jolks who 


ellour 

SELL OU E. J. (GENE) BIAGIOLI began with KCS 
as a Clerk at Heavener, Okla., 1926. Entered 
traffic department, Omaha, Nebr., 1934. 
After service in our New Orleans and Minne- 
apolis offices, went to Texarkana as steno- 
clerk, 1938. Advanced to chief clerk, 1941, 
then, after supervising our central tracing 
bureau three years, was appointed general 
agent, Texarkana, 1954. Has three daugh- 
ters; active in Lions, Baptist church and 

ANSAS Gideons International. 


Sianlee 


vl (NCL 


OUR 
TEXARKANA 
OFFICE 
Kansas City 
Southern Bldg. Pd 
rae JAMES L. WELLS began KCS tenure as a 
— clerk at Chaison, Tex., 1942. Has been 
chief clerk, Texarkana, since 1950. Has two 
sons and devotes most free time to family 
and home. 
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Shippers’ Guide 


Canadian National 
. . LCL Service 
By combining passenger-train speed 
and dependability with highway truck 
flexibility in pickup and delivery, the 
CNR reports improvement of its LCL 
service in Canada’s Maritime provinces. 
LCL shipments out of Moncton, N.B., 
are now forwarded in box baggage cars 
on the westbound Halifax-Montreal 
“Maritime Express” at 12:15 a.m.; del- 
ivered in the Bathurst area that same 
morning, and fanned out to local Cara- 
quet Coast points by truck. On ship- 
ments from Halifax, N.S., New Glas- 
gow, Charlottetown, P.E.I., and Sum- 
merside, the new box-baggage service 
provides second-morning delivery in the 
Bathurst area; third-morning from 
Sydney, N.S. Service eastbound also 
has been improved. 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
.. . Service Changes 
Has inaugurated a combination daily 
LCL merchandise car from Norfolk, 
Va., to Newport News and Richmond; 
and discontinued cars from Norfolk 
direct to Richmond, from Cincinnati to 
Newport News, and from Cincinnati to 
Spencer Transfer, N.C. (Southern) 











New Haven 
Freight Schedules 


Has published a new directory of 
freight train and package car schedules. 








. 


Traffic Publications 


NEW BOOKS 


ADVANCED TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT, by Ken- 
neth U. Flood, associate professor of transper- 
tation, Georgia State College of Business Ad- 

| ministration. 398 pages. William C. Brown Co., 
Dubuque, lowa. $6.50. 
Described as “one of the few ad- 
vanced books in the field of traffic man- 
| agement,” this publication is intended 
for use both by industrial traffic manag- 
ers and railroad and motor carrier per- 
sonnel. Out of his experience as a teacher 
of transportation and as a member of the 
Georgia and ICC bars, Prof. Flood cov- 
ers such topics as the buying and selling 
of transportation; distinction between in- 
ter- and intrastate commerce; freight tar- 
iffs, classification and rates; shipping docu- 
ments; weighing; routing, and claims 


FROM THE MANUFACTURER 


SPARTON EASY. LOADER. Technical brochure 
SR-2. 8 pages. Illustrations. Sparton Railway 
Equipment Division, 17333 Healy ave., Detroit 
12. 

Shows detailed designs, loading and 
unloading techniques and flexibility for 
various types of lading of the Sparton 
Easy Loading system for freight cars. 
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Ideas For Better Shipping 





Pressure Tape Makes Big 
Ones Out of Little Ones 


A “bundling” technique, described as 
“fast and economical,” expedites the 
handling of small shipments (package 
freight consisting of from two to five 
cartons) 

The shipment is simply stacked onto 
a bundling jig and taped together with 
‘Scotch” brand reinforced, pressure- 
sensitive filament tape. Almost any sizes 
or shapes of cartons can be bundled, 
using almost any type of jig, so long as 
it provides a stable foundation. 

The resulting combination of small 
packages into fewer larger ones cuts 
handling time, and is expected to reduce 
possibility of losses or errors in loading 
or routing 

Full information on the method is in- 
cluded in Circular P-PFTL, which is 
available from Dept. JO-122, Minne- 
sota Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 Bush 
Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn. 
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Built-in Roller Conveyor 
Speeds Truck Loading 


A new method of handling palletized 
shipments is said to permit complete 
loading or unloading of a 32-ft trailer 
in 1% min. The manufacturer also 
claims that the device reduces capital 
investment in trailers; eliminates “stand 
around” time of loading crews; and 
avoids ' possible damage to trailer beds 
and walls from fork-truck loading. This 
“Air Chain” system consists of two 
rows of roller conveyors with a drag 
chain centered between them. The 
chain, mounted in a track bolted to the 
trailer bed, rides on a fiexible steel 
wearing strip which rests on an inflatable 
rubber hose. Inflating the hose raises 
the chain to the level of the conveyor 
rollers, and presses it against the bot- 
tom of the pallet. Movement of the 
chain then moves the pallet. The chain 
may be reversed for unloading. With 
hose deflated, the rollers become an or- 
dinary conveyor. Air controls and chain 
power supply are attached in acces- 
sible position under the trailer. Alvey 
Conveyor Manufacturing Co., 9301 
Olive Street Rd., St. Louis 32, Mo., is 
the manufacturer. 
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Set your sights 

on better shipping! 
Let our 

freight specialists 


serve you. 


INDUSTRIAL RAILROADS 


(Continued from page 42) 


where refuse and trash are permitted 
to accumulate. Broken crates, pieces of 
lumber, scrap machine parts, when 
strewn haphazardly on or adjacent to 
the roadbed, are a major cause of trip- 
ping accidents. 

When pipe trenches or building 
foundations are excavated adjacent to 
side tracks, care must be taken to shore 
the trench to prevent collapse which 
might carry the track bed with it. Spoil 
banks of soil and stone should be 
deposited clear of track clearances and 
properly sloped. Every precaution, day 
and night, should be made to warn 
railroad employees of open trenches, 
as their shifting operations often re- 
quire them to jump off moving cars 

At plants where food is processed, 
it is common practice to place rat trap 
devices at walls and building corners 
adjacent to tracks. Some traps can 
cause serious leg injury to brakemen if 
placed inside safe clearance limits. 

4) Accessories and Devices—A reg- 
ular schedule of cleaning of fuses and 
replacement of lamps is necessary for 
maintaining an efficient signal system. 
Micro-switches and other interlocking 
devices should be inspected and tested 
regularly to insure that apparatus is in 
proper condition for service. Normal 
functioning of any electrical device 
should not be defeated by mechanical 
means. 

On sidings with grades descending 
toward the main track, where gravity 
may cause a car to overrun the clear- 
ance point and foul the parent track, 
derails are commonly installed. Regular 
inspection is required as to proper at- 
tachment and functioning of sliding or 
hinged derails. 

A further precaution against runa- 
way freight cars spotted on side tracks 
is the installation of wheel chocks. If 
a side track is on a grade, the railroad 
should set the hand wheel brake of 
the last car into the siding. The ad- 
ditional application of standard wheel 
chocks will arrest car motion and off- 
set any failure to set the hand brake. 

Most side tracks require an end 
bumper to prevent cars from running 
off the end of the track during shifting 
operations. Conventional bumpers 
should be made of steel and braced 
securely to the rails to withstand 
thrust. At many plants, homemade 
bumpers are used consisting of logs or 
ties chained together and lashed to 
the rails; sometimes, just a pile of 
earth is used. While reasonably effec- 
tive these bumper rigs are usually not 
designed to withstand the shock of a 

(Continued on page 54) 
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10,000-pound capacity container weighs only 1,670 pounds. Built by Highway Trailer Company, Stoughton, Wisconsin, 


using USS COR-TEN High-Strength, Low-Alloy Steel. 


For all-purpose cargo containers, USS High-Strength Steels 
supply maximum strength with light weight 


High strength steel offers the most economical 
strength-to-weight ratio of any material used for all- 
purpose cargo containers. And with USS Cor-TEN 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy Steel, you get the plus 
values of high resistance to atmospheric corrosion, 
good toughness for resistance to shock and impact, 
and longer life for the paint job. 

Cargo containers must take rough handling since 
they are used again and again. They need the extra 
strength and stiffness supplied by USS Cor-TEN 
Steel’s high yield point of 50,000 psi. This factor 
also permits substantial weight reduction with a 
resultant increase in payload. 

Experience has shown that light weight alone is 


eS This mark tells you a product is made of modern Steel. 


not enough for economical service. Containers like 
these shown have already made twelve round trips 
overseas with payloads both ways. Maintenance has 
been negligible and contents were protected against 
damage and pilfering. These containers have 348 
cubic feet or 10,000 lb. capacity—about 6% more 
than their predecessors—and they weigh 300 pounds 
less, due to the use of USS Cor-TEN Steel. 

In marine, trucking and railroad container appli- 
cations, USS Cor-TEN Steel has proved highly 
satisfactory. For more information on USS Cor-TEN 
Steel, write to United States Steel, 525 William 
Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


USS and COR-TEN are registered trademarks 


United States Stee! Corporation — Pittsburgh 
Coltumbia-Geneva Steel — San Francisco 

Tennessee Coal & iron — Fairfield, Alabama 

United States Stee! Supply — Stee! Service Centers 
United States Stee! Export Company 

United States Steel 














or kiddies’ sleds 


The better way 
is Santa Fe 


No matter what you 
ship call the nearest 
Santa Fe Traffic Office 
and let the longest rail- 
road in the U.S.A. go to 
work for you. 
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INDUSTRIAL RAILROADS 
(Continued from page 52) 


string of freight cars pushed beyond 
spotting limits. 

Where only light freight service is 
carried out, rigid car stops may be 
substituted for conventional bumpers. 
These car stops may be clamped on 
the rail and repeated impacts will not 
affect their vertical alinement with car 
wheel flanges. 


Liability Aspects 


The shipper usually assumes the 
liability of a third party in a contract 
with a railroad under the usual side 
track agreement. In such an agreement, 
the shipper (sometimes referred to as 
“the industry”) may lease or own a 
given section of track from the point 
of clearance of the railroad right-of- 
way to the end of the track on the 
industrial premises. The side track, 
therefore, is usually partly on railroad 
property and partly on shipper prop- 
erty. 

Side track agreements are most 
comprehensive in defining shipper 
liability, and are generally subject to 
strict interpretation by the courts 
wherever intention is expressed in un- 
equivocal terms. 

Even with agreements, there may be 
variations in court interpretation of 
indemnifying clauses, law of restitution, 
customs or practices, joint negligence, 
etc., which may result in judgment 
against the shipper. 

The important conclusion is that the 
shipper seldom escapes responsibility 
to some degree for railroad operational 
accidents occurring on his premises. 
It is necessary, therefore, for shipper 
management carefully to evaluate rail- 
road hazards on premises and make 
every effort to apply effective control 
measures wherever applicable. 





Car Builder Optimistic 
For Long-Range Growth 


A “long-range growth situation” is 
seen by ACF in “the dwindling national 
freight car fleet, now near an 18-year 
low, and dynamic new developments 
in transportation equipment geared to 
shippers’ economic needs.” This was 
noted in the company’s report for the 
fiscal year ended April 30. The com- 
pany reported the sale of more than 
1,300 85-ft piggyback flat cars during 
the year and 7,500 ACF-developed 
trailer hitches. A 613-car net addition 
to ACF’s car-leasing fleet brought the 
total to 17,031 cars. A net gain of 750 
cars is expected in fiscal 1961. 





How a 
move up so fast? 


Why do some men get ahead faster 
than others? Usually because they 
have better technical training. 

Fortunately, it’s not difficult to learn 
new skills for your present railroad job— 
or prepare for better jobs in railroading. 
You can do it at home—in your spare time 
—through the excellent technical training 
service offered by the Railway Educational 
Bureau. 

The Railway Educational Bureau was 
organized over 50 years ago by the Union 
Pacific Railroad. A few years later, it be- 
came an independent organization in order 
to serve employees on all American Rail- 
roads. Today more than 70 American Rail- 
roads co-operate in making the Bureau's 
wide scope of service available to their 
employees. On the Bureau's Individual 
Service Plan, instruction, assignments and 
evaluation are handled entirely by mail 
The low enrollment cost (less than 14¢ per 
day) entitles you to a very wide selection 
of subjects. 


SEND THIS COUPON 


We will mail you full details. Remember 
—study clears the road to prugress! 

The Railway Educational Bureau 

1809 Capito! Avenue, Omaha 2, Nebraska 

| am interested in subjects relatea to the 

railroad jobs checked below. Please send full 

details. | understand this inquiry will not 

obligate me in any way. 

( Machinist 0) Wireman 

() Electrician C) Fireman 

() Carman C) Engineer 

() Car inspector C) Draftsman 

C) Sheet Metal Worker [) Signal Maintainer 

C) Pipefitter C) Engineering Dept 

C) Boilermaker (©) Mechanical Dept. Office 

Cj Blacksmith C) Official, Supervisor, 

( Apprentice Foreman, Chief Clerk 

() Lineman (— Other (please specify) 

















Zone State 
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Now Norfolk and Western trailer-on- 
flatcar service facilitates freight 
movement between Norfolk and— 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Louisville, St. 
Louis and Toledo. 


e Trailers are shipped, two per car, 
on 85-foot flatcars. 

e@ Loading and tie-down operations 
at Norfolk are performed by the 
N&W. 


e At destination, trailers are un- 
loaded and delivered to consignees 
by a local trucking firm engaged as 
an agent of the railroad. 

This latest N&W service saves time 
and cargo-handling — permits greater 
flexibility in delivering shipments. 

It’s a typical example of the constant 

improvement on the never-satisfied 

Norfolk and Western! 


For information write or phone 
any N&W Freight Traffic 
Representative 


, NORFOLK & WESTERN 
eo RAILWAY 


GENERAL OFFICES . ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
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A{) above to 60 below 
n2/ minutes 


The AFDOUS uniform code being adopted by both 
states and food chains requiring the maintenance of 
near zero temperatures for the handling and ship- 
ping of frozen foods, creates the need for addi- 
tional refrigeration techniques. 


Pureco Blast Chilling gives quick “pull-down”. 


WITH U i EC 0 CO, Pureco carbon dioxide liquid sprayed into the truck 
or car reduces interior temperatures to sub-zero 


in seconds. The warm, moisture-laden air is flushed 


46 ¥F out and replaced with cold, dry vapor, preventing 
any “heat shock” from loading temperatures. Time 
consuming pre-cooling periods are shortened, and 
after loading pull-down periods of two to four hours 


are eliminated, resulting in savings in fuel and 
maintenance. 


No special equipment is needed. 


Pureco CO, Blast Chilling needs no special equip- 
ment...it works with what you now have... me- 
chanical units, hold-over systems or “DRY-ICE”’. 


Have a trial Blast Chilling demonstration. 


Pureco would like to demonstrate Blast Chilling to 
you in your plant under your working conditions . . . 
with no obligation on your part . . . Pureco’s 
Technical Sales Service will make the demonstra- 
tion and provide any technical assistance you need 
to help solve your refrigeration problems efficiently 
and economically with Pureco CO». Call your local 
Pureco man for details or write to: 


* Actual Pureco Test 


0, IPP-URE CARBONIC 


Pure Carbonic Company, A Division of Air Reduction Company, incorporated 


Nation-Wide Pureco COo2 Service-Distributing Stations in Principal Cities 
General Offices: 150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


PROGRESS YOU'LL FIND AN AIR REDUCTION PRODUCT 
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Sampling: Clerical Cost-Cutter 


» The Story at a Glance: Statisti- 
cal sampling techniques can offer sig- 
nificant administrative cost savings 
which a number of railroads are making 
in some areas. More effective use of 
sampling will require enlargement of 
areas of agreement among carriers 
and, in certain cases, approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. But 
here are some of the approaches the 
railroads might take, as outlined 
recently by Bernie Tecotzky, associate 
director, management advisory services, 
Price Waterhouse & Co. 


Railroads are fighting the problem of 
rising Clerical costs in a number of 
ways—principally through installation 
of electronic data processing equipment 
and through adoption of short-cut 
methods designed to reduce the number 
of clerical hours required to analyze 
and report on the voluminous amount 
of data that is handled every day. Sam- 
pling techniques, according to Price 
Waterhouse’s Bernie Tecotzky, can help 
cut costs in both the EDP and short- 
cut method areas. 

Already, he points out, elements of 
the industry use sampling in such fields 
as allocation of passenger and express 
revenues; studies of interterritorial traf- 
fic characteristics; settlement of ac- 
counts on interline LCL shipments; and 
estimation of freight revenues. Sampling 
is also the basis for the | and O1 way- 
bill reporting required by the ICC and 
the recent study of per diem charges 
set up by the AAR. 

But, Mr. Tecotzky contends, “There 
are many other areas in the railroad 
industry where statistical sampling 
methods can be used to clerical 
time 

“Some of these require inter- 
road agreement to accept statistical 
sampling as a basis for the settlements. 
For example, I think that joint facility 
accounting and car accounting might 
lend themselves to these techniques. 

“In the traffic department, statistical 
sampling methods can be used to a 
greater extent in commodity and cost 
studies as well as in shipper surveys. I 
believe the operating department can 
employ the techniques for obtaining op- 
erating statistics and for special studies 
which are made from time to time.” 

Use of sampling methods, he points 
out, is receiving greater recognition 
from the carriers, and “it’s my hope 
that the ICC will soon recognize these 
techniques as a valid basis for the rail- 
roads to use in determining certain 
statistics required by the agency. If this 
becomes a reality. it will certainly con- 


Save 


areas 
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tribute to the reduction of many hours 
of clerical activity.” Required operating 
statistics such as car-mile and ton-mile 
data, for example, might be obtained 
through statistical sampling. 

Application of sampling plans, Mr 
Tecotzky explains, “does not require 
complicated clerical manipulations. 
Simple procedures can be used by 
clerks who can carry out the random 
selection of the items and the analysis 
of the items sampled. The interpreta- 
tion of the results and decisions based 
on these results can be made by suver- 
visors.” 

Installation of high-speed electronic 
computers, he says, does not rule out 
profitable areas for application of sam- 
pling techniques. 

“It may appear that sampling tech- 
niques would not be warranted in these 
roads, since these machines can run 
through the analysis of data with micro- 
second speed. Why take the risk, when 
one of these lightning-like machines is 
available? [But] you don’t just press a 
button on these computers and have 
the answers flow out. Many hours must 
be spent in programming and getting 
the data in proper form so that it can 
be accepted by the ‘monsters.’ 

“I believe these railroads may still 
make good use of sampling techniques. 
For instance, if computer time is not 
available or preparation of input data 
for a particular test is costly, statistical 
sampling might be used to secure a 
reasonable answer. A computer feasi- 
bility study should consider the possible 


use of these sampling techniques in 
areas in which the computer is to be 
used prior to reaching decisions on 
cost savings, particularly if the savings 
appear to be marginal.” 

Mr. Tecotzky concedes that sampling 
has its dangers and limitations—‘“some 
errors must be tolerated in all areas to 
which sampling is applied; improper 
design and selection of sample plans or 
sizes can produce biased and mislead- 
ing results.” 

But, he concludes, “in spite of these 
dangers, statistical sampling techniques 

-when properly used—are among the 
most powerful and valuable tools to 
help reduce administration costs. These 
tools allow us to maximize the effec- 
tiveness of a sample in measuring some 
feature of the total group, while keep- 
ing the associated costs within reason- 
able limits. Therefore, the possible use 
of statistical sampling should be in- 
vestigated as a means of reducing ad- 
ministration costs in the railroad indus- 
try. 


Dividends Declared 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO.—common, $1, quorterly 
poyable Sept. 20 to holders of record Sept. 1; 
32% convertible preferred, 87/2¢, quorterly, pay 
able Nov. 1 to holders of record Oct 

DAYTON & MICHIGAN.—common, 87'/2¢, semi 
annual, payable Oct. 1 to holders of record Sept 
15; 8% preferred, payable Oct. 4 to holders of 
record Sept 

DOVER & ROCKAWAY.—S3, semiannvol, poy 
able Oct. 1 to holders of record Sept. 30 

NEW YORK CENTRAL.—25¢, poyoble Sept. 9 
to holders of record Aug. 11 

PITTSBURGH, FORT WAYNE & CHICAGO. .—7% 
preferred, $1.75, quarterly, payable Oct. 4 to 
holders of record Sept 





Livestock by piggyback is now 
moving from Chicago to New York 
via PRR in double-duty, 40-ft high- 
way trailers owned by H.R.S. 
Services, Inc. Next-morning arrival 
in New York eliminates stops for 
watering and feeding. Installation 
of slats converts the livestock trail- 
er to an all-aluminum general mer- 





Piggyback: Convertible Livestock Trailers 


chandise trailer that can be steam 
cleaned for the return trip. H.R.S. 
now has three of the units built by 
Fruehauf (above-left) and 44 of a 
new drop-center design (above- 
right) on order from Highway 
Trailer Co. The drop-center trailer 
provides 2,890 cubic feet of avail- 
able shipping space. 











NEW, IMPROVED S. P. 
TRANSLOADING CENTER 
AT EL PASO 





COTTON BELT 








* New El Paso Transloading Center. 
4 Other S. P. Transloading Centers. 


Cars on map illustrate typical transloading 
operation at El Paso. Black car brings 
carload shipment from the East; red cars 
(including original car) carry part-loads 
direct to ultimate destinations in the West. 


Now, westbound carload shipments with partial loads 
for several Western destinations are being transloaded 
faster and more efficiently than ever at S. P’s new and 
larger E] Paso Transloading Center. 


As many as 100 freight cars at a time can be handled 
at this new facility, now strategically placed directly 
in S. P’s major E] Paso freight yard for faster inbound- 
outbound service. Four tracks flank the nearly 4- 
mile transloading platform. Capacity is doubled. 


Here, or at any other S. P Transloading Center (see 
map)... 


ONE CARLOAD MAY BE TRANSLOADED 
INTO AS MANY AS 4 PART LOADS 


. for direct movement to different Western desti- 
nations. 


S.P transloading is fast—ultimate deliveries with 
only one stop instead of as many as four. It’s econom- 
ical—no charge for transloading; the one carload rate 
(plus normal stop-off charges) covers all partial ship- 
ments to their respective destinations. It’s safer, too, 


pot 


S ae 


ROUTE y) 


PINE BLUFF 


with skillful, careful handling at only the one trans- 
loading point. 

And with transloading by S.P, you get fast deliv- 
ery to more Western or Southwestern communities 
than is possible via any other railroad. That’s because 
S.P. has more routes west, more transloading centers, 
and serves directly more points in the Golden Empire. 


For more information on how to order and 
use S. P transloading service, ask for our new 
folder on the El Paso Transloading Center— 
Southern Pacific Company, 65 Market St., 
Room 733, San Francisco 5, Calif. 


outhern 
Dect c 


serving the West and Southwest with 
TRAINS + TRUCKS + PIGGYBACK «+ PIPELINES 
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MARKET OUTLOOK «¢giance 


Carloadings Rise 33% 
Above Previous Week’s 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended July 16 totaled 607,081 
cars, the Association of American 
Railroads announced on July 21. This 
was an increase of 150,751 cars, or 
33.0%, compared with the previous 
holiday week; an increase of 22,008 
cars, or 3.8%, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year; and an in- 
crease of 24,837 cars, or 4.3%, com- 
pared with the equivalent 1958 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended July 9 totaled 456,330 
cars; the summary, compiled by the 
Car Service Division, AAR, follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CARLOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, July 9 
District 1960 1959 1958 

Eastern 62,989 85,993 
Allegheny 73,416 
Pocahontas 19,330 
Southern 76,703 
Northwestern 83,170 a 88,727 
Central Western 96,600 1 107,652 
Southwestern . 44,122 ; 46,474 


Total Western 
Districts 223,892 242,853 


Total All Roads 456,330 552,313 491,566 


Commodities 

Grain and grain 
products 

Livestock 

Cool 

Coke 

Fore:t Products 

Ore 

Merchandise |.c.! 

Miscellaneous 


july 9? y 552,313 
July 2 4 574,102 
June 25 4 697,797 
june 18 ¥ 724,278 
June 11 , 709,841 


Cumulative total 


27 weeks 16,146,081 16,820,701 14,783,743 


PIGG YBACK CARLOADINGS. 

U. S. piggyback loadings for the 
holiday week ended July 9 totaled 8,- 
526 cars, compared with 7,742 for the 
corresponding 1959 week. Loadings 
for 1960 up to July 9 totaled 284,961 
cars, compared with 211,061 for the 
corresponding period of 1959. 


IN CANADA.—Carloadings for 
the seven-day period ended July 7 
were not available as this issue went 
to press. 
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New Equipment 


FREIGHT-TRAIN CARS 

& Atlantic Coast Line.—Ordered 50 90-ton, jumbo-type covered 
hoppers from Pullman-Standard for August delivery. Cars, now being 
built at Butler, Pa., will cost approximately $750,000. 


PASSENGER-TRAIN CARS 

®& New York City Transit Authority —Will seek $135,473,000 
for capital expenditures during 1961, approximately $23,000,000 less 
than budgeted for the current year. Proposed expenditures include 
$38,000,000 for purchase of 300 cars for general use on the IRT 
and BMT main lines, and mechanical upgrading of 200 IND cars; 
approximately $13,000,000 for expanding facilities to handle 1964- 
1965 World’s Fair traffic, of which $9,600,000 would be used to 
buy 80 new cars for the Flushing IRT line, the remainder going to 
improve yard facilities (RA, May 2, p. 31); and $14,400,000 to begin 
work on a third track on the BMT Jamaica line in Queens. 


FOREIGN 

& Argentina.—Plans to undertake a $302-million emergency rail- 
way rehabilitation program, beginning late this year. Program will be 
completed in three to four years, according to Foreign Commerce 
Weekly. Plans call for extensive equipment acquisitions, including 150 
electric cars, 300 coaches, 100 switching engines, 10 wrecking trains, 
10 line locomotives, 220 cranes, and signal and communications 


equipment. 


®& Irish Transport Co.—Ordered 15 G-8 875-hp diesel-electric 
locomotives from General Motors Overseas at a cost of approximately 
$2,000,000. According to GM, this is first order placed by Ireland 
for U.S.-built diesel-electrics. Delivery will begin in December. The 
new diesel units will replace steam on both freight and passenger runs. 


Purchases & Inventories 


® Four Months’ Purchases Up 5.0% .—Purchases by domestic 
railroads of fuel, material and supplies in this year’s first four months 
were $25,016,000, or 5.0%, higher than in the comparable 1959 
period. Purchase and inventory estimates in following tables were 
prepared by Railway Age. 
PURCHASES* April Four Months Four Months 
1960 1960 1959 
(000) (000) (000) 
sy ae $ 6,348 $ 28,165 $ 32,735 
Crossties .... ad ; 5,830 20,753 15,154 
Other Material .. ‘ ~y 94,939 352,822 305,164 
Fuel ne 27,827 121,399 145,070 
Total Sor we teva; Te $523,139 $498,123 


*Subject to revision 


INVENTORIES * + April 1, 1960 April 1, 1959 
(000) 
$ 59,877 
Crossties i , vase 77,980 
Other Material , ten . 404,120 
24,544 
19,858 
$586,379 
* Subject to revision. 
+ All total inventory figures taken from ICC statement M-125 for month indicated. 
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Supply Trade 


Equipment, Division of 
Poor & Co. have been moved from 332 South 
Michigan Avenue to Suite 1310, Railway Ex- 
change Building, 80 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 4 


Offices of Peerless 


H. J. Urbach, executive engineer, Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio, has 
named director of engineering. Rolph E. Mc- 
Kelvey, assistant chief Physical 
Laboratories, has been promoted to assistant 
director of 


bee n 
engineer, 


engineering 


W. Bradley Gilkey, central man 
ager, Sparton Railway Equipment Division of 
Sparton Corp., has promoted to the 
newly created position of supervisor of mar 
keting services for the United States, at 
Detroit, Mich. Kenneth E. Martin, western 
regional manager, succeeds Mr. Gilkey, with 
regional offices transferring from Detroit t 


regional 


heen 


Chicago 


OBITUARY 
assistant to president, 
Division of 


York, died 


Walter A. Bergen, 
Symington-Gould Co., 
W ayne New 


Symington 


Corp., June 30 


Russell A. Erickson, 53, director of publi 
relations, Lehigh Valley, drowned in the ocean 
at Fort Lauderdale, Fla.. on July 14 


Guy P. Palmer, 77, retired regional en 
Baltimore & Ohio, died July 16 in 
Hinsdale, Ill 


gineer, 


Hinsdale 


Sanitarium, 


Industrial Traffic 


Stephen F. McDermott has been appointed 
trafic manager in transportation 
for the American Cor & Foundry division of 
ACF industries, Inc. 


ch urge of 


Burt R. Osterman has been appointed re 
gional trafic manager for Pennsalt Chemi- 
cals Corp.. Tacoma, Wash. Before joining 
Pennsalt in early 1959, Mr. Osterman served 
in the traffic department of the Southera 
Pacific. 


other 
oper 


number of 
manager, 


with a 
D. B. Voorhees, 


In connection 
changes. 


tions division, Supply department, Esso 
Standard, Division of Humble Oi! & Re- 
fining Co., has been named manager, Foreign 
division, Traffic department, succeeding P.B 


Harman. 


Richard J. Mollica and Wray C. Winger 
have been appointed assistant general trai 
fic directors, Chevrolet Motor division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. Mr. Mollica was formerly 
assistant to traffic director and Mr. Wings 
was traffic manager, Chevrolet Detroit Gear 
& Axle Plant. A. Herold Durocher, 
to traffic director, appointed general trafhi 
manager, Detroit central office. Delmer C 
Bennett, operations supervisor, named trafh 
manager, central office. Rebert E. Hatfeld, 
assistant traffic manager, Chevrolet's Cor 
vair assembly plant, Willow Run, Mich 
succeeds Mr. Bennett 


assistant 


United 
appointed as 
New York, 


who has been 


James J. Cordo, rate specialist, 
States Gypsum Co., has 
sistant eastern traffic manager 
succeeding H. Lee Huffman, 
named Southeastern traffic manager at a 
newly opened office at 3330 Peachtree Road, 
N.E.. Atlanta, Ga 


hee n 


Robert W. Reneker, vice 
rector of Swirt & Co., Chicago, has 
supervision of the Purchasing and Trans 
portation departments, E. A. Moss 
vice president, who retired 


president and d 


assumed 


suct eeding 
June 23 


trafl 
Borden 


Raymond N. Rear, assistant general 
Central trafic department, 
Co., has been named general 
created Traffic department of th 
Borden Chemical Co. 


manager, 
manager of a 
newly 


Nicholas Fucci, superintendent of transpor 
tation and warehousing, Permacel, New 
Brunswick, N.J., has been appointed distr 
bution Stohi-Meyer, New 


York. 


manager for Inc., 


The General Traffic Department of Union 
Carbide Corp. has moved to the new Union 
Carbide Building at 270 Park Ave., Nev 
York, and has been reorganized into two 
divisions—Traffic Management and Trans 
portation Operations. £. A. O’Brien, con 
tinuing as senior assistant trafh 
manager, will be directly 
Traffic management functions and will su 
pervise activities of trafic managers and 
their staffs. R. J. Cunninghom is trafhi 
for alloys and metals, calcium carbide 
lime hydrate, ores, industrial gases and 
welding apparatus, and products 
W. E. Morgan is traffic mana, *r for chemi 
olefins (except calcium carbide an 
lime hydrate), and pyrofax gas. V. F. Tread- 
well is traffic manager for (includ 
ing film and food casings), prod 
ucts, anti-freeze, silicones, 
and the inland U.S. portion of international 
shipments. V. G. Wilson trafh 
manager in charge of rate analysis and re 
search for all raw materials 
P. J. Wellnitz is traffic manager, 
Coast region, 22 Battery Street, San 
cisco 6, Cal. 

Frank C. Tighe has 
sistant general traffic 
have charge of Transportation 
K. O. Smart is manager of railroad opera 
tions, including private cars. R. L. Juillerat 
is manager of highway transportation. L. 5. 
Truslow is manager of marine operations 
and marine terminals. W. |. Neyland is 
manager of warehousing, household and 
office moves, and smal] shipment opera- 
tions. R. R. MeNickle is manager of distri 
bution analysis and research. A. J 
Fenoroli is manager of pipe line operations, 
piggyback and special projects 

E. R. Rista is 
general traffic 


general 
responsible fur 


man 
ager 
carbon 
‘ als, 
plastics 


consumet 


nuclear matters, 


is assistant 
and products 


Pacifi 


Fran 


appointed as 
manager and will 


been 


Operations 


cost 


administrative assistant to 


manager. 
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WHEN PLANT LOCATION I$ YOUR PROBLEM 


an Erie customer service team 
is ready with the facts for you 


: 


TLLINO'S HISCAGO 
iNBIANA [TOH'O 


~ 


* . 





v, 


When you need facts about new plant sites for your company, that’s 
the time to call on another important Erie customer service team— 
the men of our Industrial Development Department. 

They have—or they'll quickly prepare—information you need about 
any location in the industrial area served by the Erie Railroad. 
They will work with you to help select the location that best meets 
your company’s requirements. They can give you facts on taxes, labor 
supply, availability of water and utilities, housing and recreational 
facilities, accessibility of markets or sources of supply, and other vital 
facts. And they'll help you arrange any special facilities you need 
to coordinate Erie’s dependable rail service with your operations. 


These Erie specialists, along with those of every other department, 
welcome the opportunity to demonstrate Erie’s complete customer 
service —the brand of service we think is essential in providing the 
ultimate in efficient rail transportation. To enlist their help on your 
plant location problems, call or write: D.M. Lynn, Asst. V. P., Indus- 
trial Development, Room 521, Midland Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


++ symbol of 
dependable 


. + 
— Dependable Service For The 
sorvese Heart Of Industrial America 
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L&N’s new Birmingham passenger 
station is now in use. The building, 
of modern, functional design, has 
32,000 sq ft of floor space. Its second 





L&N Opens New Birmingham Station 


floor will be devoted to various L&N 
administrative and traffic offices in 
the city. It is completely air con- 
ditioned. 








Ops Close Ranks In Rules Fight 


and any other proposals that have been 
or may be submitted on a national basis 
in behalf of the employees.” 


An industry proposal to handle the 
fireman-off issue separately with the 
BLF&E in talks beginning July 19 was 
rejected by the brotherhood. A com- 
panion proposal to start combined ne- 
gotiations on other work rules revisions 
Aug. 2 was also turned down. 

In a letter to the Carrier Conference 
Committees, signed by the chiefs of 
the five operating organizations, the car- 
riers are requested to delay opening of 
the rules talks at least until Sept. 7. 

In requesting postponement of the 
talks, the chiefs termed the carrier 
rejection of a union-proposed tri-partite 
Wage structure study commission a 
hasty reaction “which leaves us without 
a real explanation” and asked for “a 
genuine written explanation of your 
rejections.” 

The union letter continues: “In any 
event, it is our considered opinion that 
the carrier notices of Nov. 2, 1959, are 
so broad and interrelated, including the 
notice proposing the elimination of 
firemen, that they affect all the em- 
ployees represented by the organiza- 
tions here involved. Accordingly, it 
would be our purpose to handle in joint 
negotiation all carrier proposals set 
forth in their notices of Nov. 2, 1959, 
the organizations’ proposal of July 6, 
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The signed by Guy 
L. Brown (BLE), J. A. Paddock. 
(ORC&B), H. E. Gilbert (BLF&E). 
W. P. Kennedy (BRT) and Neil P. 
Speirs (SUNA). 

The first meeting between the car- 
riers and union spokesmen ended in 
carrier rejection of the featherbed 
study-group proposal made by the or- 
ganizations. In turn the unions rejected 
the carrier offer to submit the bargain- 
able points at issue to an independent 
study commission having authority to 
return a finding that would be binding 
on both parties. 

While the carriers are now seeking to 
progress the rules talks within the 
framework of the Railway Labor Act, 
they have left the door open for a 
study group. The conditions under 
which the carriers would accept a study 
group approach to the rules revision 
problem include these: 


letter was 


@ A study must include public mem- 
bers—impartial, independent citizens 
whose conclusions will be respected by 
all parties. 

@ It must deal with the whole basic 


problem of featherbedding in train op- 
erating positions, not with isolated as- 
pects of the problem. 

@ It must deal with featherbedding 
itself and not become enmeshed in ex- 
traneous or unrelated issues which are 
better solved in direct bargaining. 

@ It must have a reasonable time 
limit on its deliberations to avoid in- 
definite postponement of urgently 
needed relief from wasteful inefficien- 
cies. 

@ It must be able to recommend 
solutions to the problem, not merely 
study what the problem is all about. 

@ The recommendations for solu- 
tions must be binding—to avoid leaving 
the issue in mid-air upon the study’s 
completion and expecting direct bar- 
gaining to pick up all over again from 
the beginning. 

The study commission proposed by 
the unions would have no limitation on 
the scope of its inquiry nor would it 
have authority to recommend binding 
solutions to the complex work rules pro- 
posals. 

The carriers are urging major revi- 
sions of many costly featherbedding 
rules that pre-date technological ad- 
vances within the industry. Manage- 
ment’s attempt to achieve a fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s pay seeks elimina- 
tion of: 

@ The 40-year old dual pay stand- 
ard for engine and train crews. 

@ Present crew-change points. 

@ The arbitrary division of work 
performed by road and yard employees. 

@ Unneeded firemen on yard and 
road freight diesels. 

@ Excess crewmen. 

@ Standby operating employees for 
self-propelled work equipment. 

In the remaining unresolved wage 
disputes, both the non-ops and the 
Switchmen’s Union of North America 
resumed conferences last week seeking 
to iron out differences of opinion on 
emergency board recommendations in 
their separate wage demands. 

A break in the SUNA wage case 
came with the announcement, last 
Thursday, that the union and the rail- 
roads had agreed to submit to the rank 
and file of the Switchmen a proposal 
calling for a settlement along the lines 
of the pattern already accepted by the 
other operating unions. This calls for 
a 2% increase July 1, 1960, and a 
further 2% increase March 1, 1961. 

Non-op conferences resumed July 20 
as both sides continued to pore over 
the 100-page report handed down by 
an emergency board on June 8. It rec- 
ommended a five-cent an hour pay in- 
crease for the 11 non-operating unions 
effective July 1, and negotiated im- 
provements in fringe benefits. 
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Board Rejects Radio Arbitrary 


> The Story at a Glance: A rec- 
ommendation that BLE withdraw its 
demands for an arbitrary payment to 
engineers operating locomotives equip- 
ped with radio telephones—as well as 
demands for a guarantee to extra en- 
gineers—was the principal finding of 
an emergency board which investigated 
the ATSF-BLE dispute. The board’s re- 
port analyzed 11 points of contention 
in detail; recommended to the engi- 
neers that eight be withdrawn com- 
pletely and that two more be with- 
drawn after minor changes had been 
made in agreements. (The 11th item 
was withdrawn by the brotherhood dur- 
ing the hearings). BLE’s Guy L. Brown 
called the report “about as unfair as it 
could be.” 


The emergency board created by the 
President to investigate the dispute be- 
tween the Coast Lines of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe and Santa Fe em- 
ployees represented by the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers came up with 
a report that rejected BLE demands 
on almost every point. The board, how- 
ever, took note in its conclusion that 
it had no power to adjudicate the issues. 

“We are cognizant of our responsi- 
bilities” under the Railway Labor Act, 
the board said, “only to recommend 
terms of settlement.” 

Two of the eleven items in dispute— 
proposals for an arbitrary payment to 
engineers operating radio-telephone- 
equipped locomotives, and for engi- 
neers on the extra board—were the real 
“stumbling blocks to a negotiated settle- 
ment,” the board said, adding: “We are 
also mindful that the carrier has 
offered, in an attempt to settle the dis- 
pute, more than we can justify on any 
reasonable or common sense basis on 
some of the other issues. 

“Our investigation has led to a firm 
belief that, absent the radio-telephone 
and extra board guarantee proposals, 
the remaining items would be readily 
resolved on bases already discussed be- 
tween the parties or suggested [in the 
board report].We have found those two 
proposals to be wholly unjustifiable.” 

The board recommended: 

“1) That the organization withdraw 
forthwith its demands for an arbitrary 
payment to engineers operating loco- 
motives equipped with a radio tele- 
phone and for a guarantee to extra en- 
gineers. 

“2) That the parties then meet and 
resolve the other issues by agreement.” 

Grand Chief Guy L. Brown of the 
BLE called the emergency board’s re- 
port “about as unfair as it could be.” 
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He added: “The board either didn’t 
understand what we were saying or we 
didn’t get our points across. I wasn’t 
surprised at the report in view of the 
personnel of the board. Quite a while 
ago the BLE protested the appointment 
of [Dudley E.] Whiting as a member 
of any emergency board.” (Mr. Whit- 
ing, chairman of the board, is a Detroit 
attorney and arbitrator.) 

The brotherhood proposal asking for 
arbitrary payment for radio-equipped 
locomotives read, specifically: 

“Engineers in all classes of service re- 
quired to operate engines, or motor 
power, equipped with radio-telephone 
facilities will be paid three hours at the 
overtime rate for class of engine used, 
in addition to all other allowances paid 
for the day or trip.” 

Commenting on this, the board said, 
noting a few exceptions, “The use of 
the radio-telephone on locomotives has 
become prevalent on most American 
railroads. In general, the industry, in- 
cluding this carrier, has never paid ad- 
ditional compensation to locomotive 
engineers for the use of that equip- 
ment.” 

The board summarized the brother- 
hood position as contending that the 
radio benefited the Santa Fe and also 
required the engineer to perform new 
work as well as subjecting him to an- 


Billing by Tape 


“It seems reasonable to expect that 
some day before too long we will re- 
ceive tape instead of typewritten bill of 
lading, and that we will supply cards 
or tapes that could be introduced direct- 
ly into the internal processing systems 
of others in lieu of bills for services 
performed . . .” This prediction was 
made by E. A. Leslie, CPR vice-presi- 
dent, accounting, at the 1960 Transpor- 
tation Management. Program at Stan- 
ford University. In discussing the new 
“tool,” Integrated Data Processing, he 
looked forward to: 

@ New hardware that is faster, sim- 
pler to operate and integrate with other 
equipment, and more reliable. Partic- 
ularly needed: a “new basis of record- 
ing at the source which does not in- 
volve manual preparation of a written 
record and a second operation to pro- 
duce cards or tape. Present devices to 
accomplish this are very expensive.” 

@ Communication facilities, already 
becoming available, that can transmit 
data “one hundred times faster”, and 
reduce the chance of error. 

@ The present tendency to central- 


noyance from radio noise. 

The board agreed that “this improved 
communications facility has benefited 
the carrier,” and added: “There is no 
question that it has helped make rail- 
road operation more efficient and safe. 
The fact that the carrier has been 
benefited, however clear it may be, is 
not standing alone an appropriate basis 
for additional compensation to em- 
ployees. The equipment was installed at 
carrier’s expense and the resulting con- 
tribution to carrier’s service is attribut- 
able to capital investment rather than 
to any change in the engineers’ func- 
tions.” 

Among other points, the board noted 
that the dual system of pay based on 
both mileage and time spent on the job 
“insures engineers increased pay oppor- 
tunities or leisure time with faster train 
movement due to the use of the radio- 
telephone [excepting yard engineers 
who have a different basis of pay].” 

The board pointed out that its dis- 
cussion of arbitrary payments for radio 
rejected the idea on the basis of use 
of radio by the engineer. It added that 
the brotherhood proposal “was worded 
to require payment to an engineer who 
operates an engine equipped with a 
radio telephone, whether or not in use. 

“Such a proposal could not, of 
course, be justified on any ground,” 


Foreseen 


ization with one large computer being 
“neutralized or reversed through a more 
widespread use of the smaller com- 
puters . . . to process and refine data 
before it reaches the high speed com- 
puter.” 

Mr. Leslie continued: “In terms of 
organization, dramatic developments are 
possible. The counterpart [of Henry 
Ford’s industrial revolution] in the cur- 
rent revolution in management may not 
yet have been enunciated. It seems cer- 
tain,” Mr. Leslie said, “that good prog- 
ress [in the use of the new tools] will 
continue to be made by individual cor- 
porations internally. Difficulties of inte- 
gration externally probably will increase 
in geometric proportion to the area cov- 
ered. Within the transportation indus- 
try, there is room for a reduction in 
the tremendous amount of paper ex- 
changed and duplication in work per- 
formed. A natural and obvious develop- 
ment is that this exchange of paper 
should be replaced by the exchange of 
machineable records in the form of 
punched cards, punched paper tape or 
magnetic tape—preferably the latter.” 
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Republican platform makers 


Railroads 


Fines 


You Ought 
fom Galo) ae 


have 
been urged by the Transportation 
Association of America to include 
a plank in the 1960 platform in 
support of a “strong, efficient, pri- 
vately owned and operated and 
soundly financed system of for- 
hire transportation.” The proposal, 
made by Robert B. Johnston, vice 
president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago and a TAA di- 
rector, is similar to one made by 
rAA President George P. Baker 
before the platform committee of 
the Democratic National Com- 
mittee 

participating in  missile- 
train tests out of Ogden, Utah, are 
“going all out to help us make this 
idea work,” an Air Force spokes- 
man said last week. He made the 
comment on completion of a sec- 
that took the test train 
through Utah, Wyoming, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, Montana 
and Idaho. Test objectives were 
“satisfactorily met.” Four addi- 
tional test runs are scheduled. 


ond run 


Cash dividend payments by railroads 


first six months of 1960 
totaled $184,300,000. For the 
corresponding period of 1959, 
railroads paid out $202,000,000 
in dividends. For all industry, 
1960 dividends paid in the first 
six months were $6,576,000,000, 
compared to $6,182,000,000 in 
the corresponding 1959 period 


in the 


totaling $87,650 were paid 
during this year’s second quarter 
by 50 railroads for violations of 
the Safety Appliance, Hours of 
Service, Accident Reports, Loco- 
motive Inspection and Signal In- 
spection Biggest payer, ac- 
cording to the ICC, was the 
Milwaukee, assessed $17,050. 
Next, in turn, the Nickel 
Plate, which and 
the North paid 
$6.750 


acts 


came 
paid $7,500, 
Western, which 


Production of butt-welded rails was 


started June 20 at Matisa Rail- 
weld’s new fixed plant at Besse- 
mer, Ala., according to Robert P. 
Underwood, vice president and 
general manager. The plant will 
be formally dedicated on July 28. 
It will butt-weld new rail produced 
by the rail mill at Insley, Ala., of 
U. S. Steel’s Tennessee Coal & 
Iron Division. It is operating on a 
two-shift basis, producing quarter- 
mile strings of rail for the Frisco 
and the Central of Georgia, said 
Mr. Underwood. 


Quarterly reports rather than month- 


ly, proposed by the ICC on May 
16 to take effect with the filing of 
reports for the year 1961, got 
support from the AAR and op- 
position from RLEA, in state- 
ments filed with the ICC. AAR 
called quarterly reports more valid 
and meaningful, as well as entirely 
adequate for investment and regu- 
latory purposes. RLEA argued 
that monthly data “has been es- 
sential to many purposes of the 
railway organizations” in legisla- 
tive presentations, in collective 
bargaining and in safety and dis- 
continuance proceedings. 


Operating officers will assemble in 


Portland, Ore., Aug. 4-5 for the 
annual West Coast meeting of the 
Superintendents Association. L. 
W. Albertson, vice president of 
SP&S, and R. Scearce, traffic man- 
ager, Hood River Apple Growers 
Assn., share speaking assignments. 


Railroad accidents in May resulted 


in the deaths of 14 employees on 
duty and injuries to 974 em- 
ployees. This compared with 
seven employee fatalities and 
1,095 employee injuries in May 
1959, according to the ICC’s pre- 
liminary survey. Eighty-five em- 
ployees were killed and 5,522 
injured in this year’s first five 
months. Comparable figures for 
1959 were 73 and 5,594, respec- 
tively. In May’s train and train- 
service accidents, three passengers 
were killed and 107 were injured, 
compared with no passenger fatali- 
ties and 102 injuries in May 1959. 
Passenger fatalities in this year’s 
first five months totaled 24, com- 
pared with six in the first five 
months of 1959. 


Most of the 55,000 Boy Scouts at- 


tending the Golden Jubilee Jam- 
boree at Colorado Springs came 
by train. A first-in, first-out shuttle 
service brought early arrivals 
three days ahead of the July 22 
opening. Latecomers will return 
three days after the jamboree 
ends July 28. Extra Burlington 
trains brought in over 14,000 
scouts. Another 6,000 rode the 
Santa Fe, 3,000 came via the 
Rock Island and the Milwaukee 
handled another 2,000. Virtually 
every railroad in the country fun- 
nelled campers to the Colorado 
campsite. 


Steam refuses to quit on the GIW 


Abandonment of a 26-mile I¢ 


Ironhorse fans will ride behind 
No. 6322 on a trip from Chicago 
to South Bend Aug. 7. The ven- 
erable 4-8-4 made the last sched- 
uled steam run on the GTW last 
March but railfans prevailed and 
the steam locomotive was 
from the scrap heap and will be 
kept serviceable for special ex- 
cursions. 


saved 


branch 
line would produce only “negli- 
gible” savings compared to the 
railroad’s total operating income, 
says ICC Examiner Bradford. 
Partly because of this reasoning 
he advises the Commission to 
deny IC’s application to abandon 
its little-used branch line between 
Phillip and Charleston, Miss. 


Nominations for the annual Seley 


Awards of the Transportation As- 
sociation of America will be re- 
ceived until Sept. 30 by the se- 
lection committee chairman, Don- 
ald G. Ward, at the TAA office, 
1710 H St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. The “distinguished ser- 
vice to transportation” award car- 
ries a gold medal for the winner 
and a $1,000 transportation schol- 
arship to the college of his choice, 
plus an additional $1,000 to the 
college. 
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First report on U. S. railroaders’ 
trip to Russia. 
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The Action Page 





To Increase Traffic and Earnings— 


tl 


There are five steps—all equally important— 
needed to give railroads the volume of freight 
to which they are economically entitled, viz.: 

(1) Service as dependably regular and fast as 
is consistent with reasonable operating economy; 

(2) Rates adjusted with great care and skill, 
based on accurate and comprehensive knowledge 
of railroad and competitors’ costs and volume of 
tonnage available—to attract to railroads all the 
business they can handle profitably; 

(3) Relentless effort to reduce railroad oper- 
ating costs (e.g., by eliminating obsolete and 
duplicate facilities, and wasted manpower), and 
reflection of these savings in competitive rates; 

(4) Facilitating interchange of traffic between 
different methods of transportation (i.e., by piggy- 
backing, containerization, and “diversification” 
of railroads into other types of transportation); 

(5) Giving railroad freight sales forces all of 
foregoing sales advantages, plus full information 
about them, and skilled sales managership. 


What percentage ratio on each of these five 
points would you assign (a) to railroads as a 
whole, (b) to the railroads of your territory, (c) to 
your own railroad? 

Probably no one railroad or group of railroads 
would be entitled to a a 100% rating on all five 
points. And that fact is reason for optimism— 
because, if railroads are holding their own in as 
many places as they are, with performance short 
of 100%, then improvement in their performance 
ratio would surely greatly improve earnings. 


On none of the foregoing five points is achieve- 
ment of understanding and agreement as difficult 
as in (2)—rate-making. In our May 30 issue we 
ventured to set forth a half-dozen points appro- 
priate for consideration in rate-making. These 
points may be summarized as follows: 

A floor under each and every freight rate—at 
a slight fraction above railroad direct costs. 

A ceiling over each and every freight rate 
(railroad direct costs permitting) which would 
be a figure slightly below the probable cost of 
that movement by an efficient truck operation. 


Value of service to be given weight in fixing 
freight rates to the degree that competition per- 
mits—but bearing in mind that “ability of the 
shipper to pay the bill” is no longer the yard- 
stick that measures value of service. The yard- 
stick on value of service, now, is ability of the 
customer to get lower transportation costs from 
another type of carrier. 

Present elaborate commodity classification no 
longer practicable or defensible, since private 
transportation (the ultimate competitor) classifies 
freight only on a basis of its cost of handling. 

“Market relationships”—rates made to sup- 
port customers’ pricing policies—are justifiable, 
now, only when they demonstrably serve to build 
railroad traffic and earnings. 


In our May 30 discussion we invited comment 
and criticism, and so far we have got more ap- 
probation than argument. One chief executive 
doubted that any basis of freight classification ex- 
cept relative handling costs can be sustained. A 
traffic vice president believed we overemphasized 
the importance of the cost factor in rate-making. 
His railroad handles a large tonnage of staple 
commodities where competition of other types 
of transportation is not too important. The criti- 
cal factor with him is the strength of the market 
competition of the commodities he originates with 
those originating elsewhere. 

(We believe a railroad is justified in promoting 
the market position of its customers to the de- 
gree that such a policy strengthens the railroad’s 
earnings. But a railroad is not justified in pro- 
tecting markets for products moving largely by 
other types of transportation.) 


Some railroad people find the prolonged dis- 
cussion of rate-making practices little to their 
liking. They would prefer to solve the traffic 
and earnings situation by attention to the other 
four points we have listed. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, unless the rate-making problem is solved 
successfully, no amount of attention to the other 
four points will give railroads the traffic and earn- 
ings they must have in order to prosper and grow. 
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Elmer Clements, superintendent of Symington 


"s pattern shop, looks over a finished pedestal 


type side frame casting, together with the pattern and core boxes required for its production. 


What It Takes to Make a Side Frame 


Producing the pattern for a railroad freight car side 
frame involves much more than translating dimen- 
sions from an engineering drawing. For example, 
molten steel shrinks as much as 4% inch per foot 
during solidification. Also because cooling rates 
vary, it may twist or warp, requiring allowances to 
be made in the pattern and core boxes to produce 
an acceptable casting. The solution to these prob- 
lems is the direct responsibility of Symington’s 
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patternmakers, whose skillful art is the result of 
a minimum apprenticeship of 10,000 hours. 


Symington’s experience and integrity are your 
guarantee of premium-quality steel castings, 
whether they be truck side frames, bolsters, cou- 
plers, yokes or other components. 
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In Canada 


Adanac Supplies 
Montreal, Quebe: 
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Cook-outs start where the WM rolls 


Kingsford Charcoal, a popular favorite with cook- 
out chefs, comes from a modern plant in West 
Virginia. 

And there are a lot of sound reasons for locating 
here, where the Western Maryland rolls... 

West Virginia has everything a big plant needs. 
Raw materials in abundance. Water ... coal ... and 
cheap power. Skilled and unskilled workers who 
are proud of their homes... their communities... 
their jobs. 

What’s more, there’s the quick, efficient trans- 
portation that comes from being located on the 


progressive WM, one of America’s truly up-to-the- 
minute railroads. 

This railroad offers all industry a complete plant 
site selection service. For friendly, capable help in 
locating along its lines, phone or write: 
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300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. — Short Cut for Fast Freight 














